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Unique Way of Handling Railroad Scrap 


Gravity Distributing Dock Used by New 
York Central—Great Saving from Method 
Employed for Reclaiming Old Material 
BY F. L. PRENTISS 
TT\HE mechanical departments of railroads have found their way into the scrap piles and gone to 
done much in the last few years in the way of the mills and foundries for remelting. Railroad 
cutting down costs in shops, and various new storekeepers are now alive to the situation and are 


; have been installed to increase efficiency. A working out the problems of preventing the waste 
t deal of money has been spent in experimenting that has been going on, by reclaiming castings and 





for Handling and Sorting Track Scrap at the Collinwood Shops of tl 


laying machines and other equipment, but other material that can be used over again. As a 
ttle in proportion in devising better and more part of this program along the line of economy is 
cal methods for taking care of the railroad the providing of methods for the economical han- 
iccumulations. Railroad officers admit that dling and reclaiming of scrap. 
‘osses have been permitted through their Quite a number of railroads are not provided 
» piles by selling as scrap quantities of castings with such modern labor-saving scrap-handling 
tically as good as new. In fact, in the past equipment as cranes and magnets. Some are not 
ntirely new parts, such as car knuckles, have provided with a central scrap dock for taking care 
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of and reclaiming good material. The efficiency 


of such a dock would doubtless be greatly increased 
were it provided with reclaiming machines. Some 
roads do not attempt to unload their scrap and sort 
it into various bins, where it can be inspected by 
a man knowing the value of the castings or forg- 
ings. Some railroads attempt to recover scrap by 
picking out the usable material as it is being un- 
loaded from car to car; that is, loading out certain 
classes of material on cars on sales orders. While 
material can be saved in this way, the men un- 
loading and loading this scrap are not likely to be 
entirely familiar with the usable material. It 
stated that one central dock, properly equipped, is 
enough to take care of the accumulation of scrap of 
most railroads, and that this dock should be located 
as near to where there is a market for the scrap 
that is to be sold, as possible. 

The New York Central Railroad Company has 
been one of the leaders in introducing efficiency 
methods in the handling of scrap, and this com- 
pany’s scrap-handling and reclaiming plant at its 
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28'» ft. long and 16 ft. wide. In the bottom of 
the platform are a number of 7 x 15-in. opening 


S 


Directly under the platform are two plate-!\neq 
chutes of the same width as the platform, reac}: ng 
out slightly beyond the sides of the platform. S aj) 
pieces of scrap are pushed into the openings o! the 


platform floor with hooks or shovels and are ¢ar- 
ried by gravity down the inclined chutes ben 
to the wooden bins at each side of the elevat 
dock. Above the platform floor are a number of 
long narrow chutes into which pieces of rail, raj 
splices and other large pieces of scrap are lifted 
and carried by gravity to the bins extending beyond 
those used for the small scrap. For these chutes 
12 to 15 in. channels are used and the chutes range 
from 40 to 72 ft. in length. 

The scrap is unloaded to the platform from the 
cars alongside by a locomotive crane and magnet. 
When the platform is empty the openings in the 
floor are covered with pieces of plate, and as the 
workmen reach the openings in distributing the 
scrap the plate covers are pushed aside. 
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considerable attention from managers of other rail- 
roads. At this yard an average of 300 cars of 
scrap per month is handled and the saving from 
reclaiming castings and other material averages 
$22,000 per month, this reclaimed material being 
valued at 75 per cent of its original cost. The 
value of the couplers saved is not included, as it 
has been the general practice of the railroads to 
save good couplers from the scrap since the new 
automatic couplers were put into service a number 
of years ago. This large saving is effected by care- 
ful sorting of the scrap and reclaiming evervthing 
that can be used over again. 

One of the most interesting features of this 
scrap-handling system at the Collinwood yards is 
a recently constructed gravity scrap distributing 
dock which is used for handling and sorting all 
track scrap. This includes spikes, tie plates, short 
sections of rail, switch fastenings, old roofs and 
miscellaneous scrap. The dock, shown in accom- 
panying illustrations, is a strongly built structure 
of timbers which support an elevated platform. 
The platform is approximately 30 ft. in height, 





the Gravity 





Scrap 


Distributing Dock 


scrap it cost 45c. per ton to unload and sort the 
scrap in this yard, which is claimed to have been 
a very low piecework price. With the elevated dock 
the cost has been reduced to 81oc. per ton. Some- 
times two, and sometimes four, men are employed 
on the elevated dock in sorting the scrap and send- 
ing it down the chutes. They are employed on 4 
piecework basis of 5%c. per ton. The piecework 
price on the locomotive crane and magnet for put 
ting the scrap on the elevated dock is 2%%4c. per 
ton, this work being done at night. 

Car and locomotive scrap is unloaded with 4 
locomotive crane and lifting magnet into bins. 
There are two rows of bins, between which is 4 
trucking aisle, the sides of the bins facing the aisle 
being open. Along the outside of the bins are tw? 
railroad sidings on which cars are spotted for uD 
loading. It is said that much additional saving !0 
the handling could be effected by having an ele 
vated dock similar to the one used for track scrap 
with a shear on top of the scrap platform for sé 
when reclaiming car and locomotive scrap. In 
handling these grades it is absolutely necessar) 
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hear be installed near the sorting bin or 
nd locomotive scrap is dumped from the 
four bins, where it is sorted and placed in 

ns containing similar kinds of scrap. Dur- 

s sorting of parts, any cast or malleable 

ist steel, springs, etc., that the sorters think 
bly be used over is placed in a separate 
here the material is again sorted, this time 
expert sorter, and material such as castings 
are still good, brake rods that can be sheared 
cE for other bolts, nuts and washers are re- 
ed. The sorting of this scrap is done at a 
ecework price of 18c. per ton. 

Small castings such as box door castings that 
are recovered in the sorting go to the reclaiming 
shed, where they are wired together in bundles of 
fiftv, dip painted and placed in storage bins. Bolts 
and nuts are sent to the bolt shop, the former to 
rethreaded and the latter to be retapped. The 
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couplers were formerly reclaimed by d 
the riveted with 


This is now done with a dismantling machine 


smantiing 
sections a hammer and chisel. 
which 
labor. This dismantling 
machine is a special type built by the Cleveland 
Punch & Shear Works Company fixtures 
for dismantling the couplers by shearing the rivets 
that join the coupler pocket with the coupler, doing 
this without injury to either the coupler pocket or 
the coupler. Springs that not 
bolsters, knuckles and various other 
claimed. The knuckles can often be 
service some time longer by 


effects a great saving in 


and has 


are compressed, 


parts are ré 
made to do 
putting a steel bush 
ing in the old coupling pin hole tha 
enlarged. 

Old boiler flues are used for making 
These flues are cut into pieces 6 ft. long, 


nas bec 


-> 


ome 


wasners 
flattened 


into strips on the machine used in dismantling the 
couplers and are made into washers in sizes from 
*s to 1% in. at a piecework price of 12 per 


Magnet Plays 
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rting Old Boilet Wasl 


100 lb. for labor for operating the washer machine. 
Other interesting labor reclaiming equipment in- 
cludes a crude furnace built of second-hand fire- 
brick for recovering the solder from old car roofs, 
tin cans, etc. This work is done at a piecework 
price, one laborer recovering an average of 150 
lb. per day. At the present market price of metals 
this laborer is earning over $30 per day for the 
company. While this furnace is not kept busy 
every day the solder reclaimed in this way amounts 
to no small item in the course of a year. 

From four to five carloads of reclaimed castings 
and other parts are shipped from the scrap re 
claiming yard to the railroad repair yards every 
month. The remainder of the reclaimed material 
goes to the iron house to be shipped out as needed. 
The bins of sorted scrap are emptied during the 
night, the material being loaded on the cars for 
shipment to the mills with the locomotive crane 
and magnet, leaving the crane free for unloading 
purposes during the daytime. 


British Control of Tungsten 


Though Great Britain controls the bulk of the 
world’s supply of tungsten ores, British high-speed steel 
makers obtained their tungsten almost entirely from 
Germany before the war. Only one British company 
was handling these ores, and its production of tungsten 
was of minor importance. To relieve the situation after 
war broke out, plants for the extraction of tungsten 
were established by the government and the supply of 
tungsten ore in the British colonies commandeered, in- 
suring an adequate supply. A movement has been 
started to induce the government to continue the pres- 
ent regulations when peace is declared. Now no tung- 
sten can be exported from Great Britain nor any ore 
from the colonies except to Great Britain. 

The British quotation, March 10, 1916, for tungsten 
ore, 70 per cent WO,, was $13.38 per unit, cif. As 
high as $105 to $110 per unit has been paid in the 
United States where the supplies of ore are scarce. 
Ferrotungsten, 96 to 98 per cent pure, was quoted in 
Sheffield, England, March 3, 1916, at $1.41 per pound 
of contained tungsten. In the United States it is sell- 
ing as high as $8 to $10 per pound. 


High-Speed Steel Containing Uranium 


A new high-speed steel, said to contain uranium, and 
put out under the trade name Electrite, is the product 
of the Latrobe Electric Steel Company, Latrobe, Pa., 
and made in an electric furnace. The company states 
that the demand for this new steel is large. 
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Continuous Service Electric Hois: 


The Franklin Moore Company, Winsted, Con», has 
developed a line of electric hoists for continuous heayy 
duty service. The hoists range in capacity from 50 
to 10,000 lb. and in designing the line a separate giz. 
of motor has been used for each different hoist, thys 
giving, it is explained, a lifting speed that 
suited to the maximum load to be handled. 

Compactness of the design, it is emphasized, has 
effected a material saving in several dimensions, such 
as the headroom required and the length and th: 
eter of the hoist. Another change is the substii 
of steel plates for iron castings for parts sub 
tension, thus resulting in a reduction in weight. The 
standard hoist is of the hook type, as shown, but it cap 
be supplied in combination with either plain, geared or 
motor-driven trolleys with either floor or cab contro} 
The gear reduction employs steel spur gears with cut 
teeth and the shafts are made of extra size and ar 
fitted with bronze bushed bearings. The gears run jy 
an oil bath and it is pointed out that the bearings ar 
exceptionally well lubricated. The equipment includes 
solenoid and mechanical brakes, the latter of th 
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One of a Series of Electric Hoists for Continuous 
Service in Which the Various Members, Ranging 
in Capacity from 500 to 10,000 Lb., Are Equipped 
with Motors Designed to Secure the Most 
Efficient Lifting Speed for the Maximum Load 


tiple-disk friction type, and an automatic stop whic! 
cuts off the power when the lower hook reaches th 
upper limit of its travel is provided. 

Both alternating and direct current hoists are bul 
the latter being the one recommended for foundry wort 
on account of the fine regulation of speed that ca! 
secured. With this type of control, it is pointed 
it is possible to raise and lower the load a fract 
of an inch, if necessary, without shock. 


Chrome ore production in New Caledonia increas 
in 1914 over 1915 by 25,159 metric tons, or 35 Pe 
cent, according to recently published data. Exports © 
chrome ore from that country in 1914 were 71,705 to”* 
against 73,277 tons in 1913 and 50,495 tons in 1¥!- 
The United States took 25,102 tones of the 1914 © 
ports, 18,647 tons of the 1913 exports and 18,431 ton: 
of the 1912 exports. 









2000-Ton Billet Extrusion Press 


extrusion press of the four-column type 
f turning out 6000 lb. of billets per hour 
en built by the Southwark Foundry & 
» Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The product 
nachine is a billet 534 in. in diameter and 
ong, and weighing approximately 200 Ib. 
trusion of the billets at an hourly rate of 
s completed in a single operation and no 
ng is required. 
al steel castings and forgings are used al- 
entirely in the construction of the press, the 
tions being the main ram and some of the 
parts, for which close grained iron castings 
ployed. For operating the press an accumu- 
\2 in. square in section is recommended. This 
lator supplies the working pressure of 4000 
r square inch and is used in conjunction with 


teel ballast tank containing ballast weighing ap- 


<imately 250 lb. per cubic foot. In cases where 
al finish is required a pickling operation has 
performed, but in ordinary cases it is not 


equired. A special safety valve is fitted to the 


sup 
Wh 


‘ss is located between the table and the back of 


nre 
i 


the 


the 


ilator to prevent the main ram from drop- 
at a dangerous speed in the event of the 
ire of a pipe line. This valve is also relied 
, to act as a governor and regulate the extrud- 
speed to an economical rate. 
\ cast-iron table, 50 in. long, is provided to 
ort the extruded rods and a 30-ton cutting-off 


press to sever the ram stump of the billet from 
die block. If desired the press can be used for 


lrawing out copper tubing after the container cast- 
ings are removed, as the stroke is of sufficient 
length. Special alloy steel having a high tensile 
strength is used for the pressure chamber. The 


: ‘ 
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a special grade of alloy steel for the walls 


f the pressure chamber is made necessary by the 


temperature to which they are raised during 
extrusion of the billets. 
acket is provided through which are passed 
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the heated gases from the fireplace beneath the 
pressure chamber. This arrangement is employed 
to heat the chamber to 600 deg. Fahr., and the gases 
afterward escape through a pipe located above the 
chamber. In this way the chamber is heated so 
that the metal blocks, which have a temperature 
ranging from 1650 to 1800 deg. Fahr., are not 
cooled suddenly when placed in position. Thus, it 
is explained, the surface of the metal does not 
lose its plasticity, which would tend to produce ex- 
treme variations in extruding operation if not mak- 
ing it practically impossible to perform it success- 
fully. 


Welded Submarine Gas Mains 


Two gas mains of extra heavy pipe 10 in. in diam- 
eter with a %-in. wall thickness were recently laid 
across the Brazos River at Waco, Tex., by the Phoenix 
Construction Company, New York City. Rapid changes 
in the river level and deep layers of quicksand on the 
river bottom complicated the problem. To prevent the 
mains from being washed out, a ditch 12 ft. deep was 
dug through the quicksand and the underlying gravel 
all the way across the river bed. On the upstream side 
of the ditch a substantial falsework was constructed, 
upon which a combined pile driver and derrick could be 
moved back and forth as the work progressed. 

Five 20-ft. lengths of pipe were welded into 100-ft 
sections in the ditch on the west bank of the river by 
the Prest-O-Lite oxy-acetylene process. The welds were 
of the butt type employing Norway iron welding wire 
as a filler. About 14 oz. was required for each joint and 
the total cost of a joint was $1.10 each. As the 100-ft 
lengths were welded together, they were pulled out over 
the falsework and the final joints between the sections 
were made there. When the pipe line was completed 
it was sunk by attaching 115 lb. of steel piling to each 
20-ft. length of pipe. 


The briquetting of iron ore, flue dust, etc., by using 
as a binder pyroligneous tar obtained from wood dis- 
tillation, is patented by D. H. Bibb and assigned to 
the Continental Process Corporation, Briar Cliff Vil- 
lage, N. Y. With flue dust, it is said from 6 to 8 per 
cent by weight of such tar will make a good briquette. 





Press Capable of Exerting a Pressure of 4000 Lb. per Sq. In nd Turning Out 30 Billets 
5% In. in Diameter and 25 In. Long Every Hour 








Powdered Coal in the Open-Hearth Furnace 


Success Without Regenerator 


s—Burners and 


Coal Feeders for Various Purposes—Oppor- 


tunity to Make Steam 


REMARKABLE paper, giving the results of 
A late experiences of the American Iron & Steel 
Mfg. Company with the use of powdered coal 
in metallurgical and other furnaces, was read before 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, on the evening 
of April 6, by C. J. Gadd, chief engineer of the 
company. He recounted briefly the experiments 
with different forms of burners applied to open- 
hearth furnaces, and finally showed the cross-sec- 
tion, here reproduced, of an open-hearth furnace 
fired at one end and operated without regenerators ; 
in other words, taking the air for combustion at 
room temperature. In connection with this furnace 
is an interesting arrangement of waste-heat appa- 
ratus involving two steam boilers and an econo- 
mizer, both the boiler installation and the econo- 
mizer installation by-passed when necessary for re- 
pairs so as not to shut down the furnace plant. 
Mr. Gadd also showed drawings covering the 
application of powdered coal burning to a continu- 
ous billet-heating furnace, the puddling furnace and 
the soaking pit, this in itself a noteworthy develop- 
ment, and he outlined also the arrangement for the 
application of waste heat boilers to these furnaces. 
He introduced the paper with a brief summary of 


the essential features necessary for success in the 


use of powdered coal in metallurgical furnaces, and 
showed the arrangement of the coal treating plant, 
including the drying and pulverizing apparatus and 
fuel to 


the scheme for distribution of the powdered 
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with the Waste Heat 


the open-hearth furnaces and the soaking 

that there will be no clogging of the fue! 

conveyors. This coal plant provides a large storag: 

of coal of 1-in. cubes and under in size, the coarse; 

coal from the crushing plant being spouted for 

elsewhere, as in some steam boilers of the plant 
OPEN-HEARTH 


Mr. Gadd designates the installation of the ope 
hearth furnace without regenerators as “a some 
what radical departure from the old-time theorie: 
of open-hearth furnace practice.” The burners are 
arranged only at one end of the furnace and th 
path of the flame is always in the one directio 
The theory underlying this method of applying 
powdered coal to the open-hearth furnace is, as Mr 
Gadd gives it, as follows: 


FURNACE WITHOUT REGENERATORS 


The fuel is 
1ined in the coal is instantly 
2. As the path of the 


the furnace are 


burned above the bath, and all the 
developed in the furnace 
direction all } 


temperature 


flame is in one 


maintained at the same 


By reason of their high radiating capacity, th: 
number of minute incandescent particles in the powde 
communicate the heat by radiation. and not by cor 


thus eliminating the 
to the temperature of the coal particles. 
All the heat in the waste 
the production of steam. 


necessity of bringing the surroundins 


gases is conserved and used 


The extra fuel consumed, due tc the use of cold 
is offset: 


By the 


air, 


elimination of all loss in the gas 
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Plan 
rves Part for the Supply of t g 
for the Surplus in this Department 
Fuel consumption is high. This, however, is off- 


ll loss in waste heat taken up by 


of the expensive maintenance cost 


enerative chambers 


i eg 


reatly reduced first cost of installation 


he accompanying drawing includes a section 
through the combustion chamber looking toward 
the back wall. It will be noted that three burners 
are employed, the center one of the high-pressure 
siphon-type shown in Fig. 8, the two side ones of 
e low-pressure type shown in Fig. 4. 


y 


The combus- 
hamber is maintained at a high uniform tem- 
ture at all times by the two low-pressure burn- 
The high temperature thus maintained pre- 
he air furnished to support combustion and, 
gh-pressure siphon burner discharges the 
red coal through the hot zone of the chamber, 
combustion of the fuel is insured. Auxil- 
for combustion is admitted through the 
of the combustion chamber at the roof 


accumulation of ash in the combustion 
is raked out through the cleaning doors 
heat and is discharged through a trap- 
the charging floor into the ash car below. 
etallurgical standpoint the deposit of ash 
bath is too small an amount to be noticeable. 
slag pocket at the bottom of the vertical 
ash and the brick slag form a thick pasty 
tough consistency of which makes its 
\ifficult. Beyond this point the ash settles 
as an impalpable powder. After each 
stirred up by inserting a compressed-air 
n the separate cleaning doors of the flues. 
clouds thus produced are picked up by the 
't and are carried in suspension out of the 
‘he tubes of the waste-heat boilers installed 
| with steam blowers four times each day. 
the past few months four 50-ton basic 
rth furnaces thus arranged have been 
peration. In this short period operating 
ve demonstrated the soundness of both 
ving theory and the engineering princi- 

d in this method. 
red with producer gas, Mr. Gadd says, 
temperature is attained. Uniform 
throughout the furnace are main- 
ts can be made within reasonable time. 


set by the fact that the waste-heat plant produces 
an average evaporation of 61, lb. of 
pound of coal fired in the furnace. Compared with 
the best boiler room practice, 6242 per cent of the 
fuel consumed by the furnace is used in the genera- 
tion of steam, leaving 37'2 per cent chargeable to 
steel production. Based on this reasoning, econo 
mies over oil and producer gas are fully substat 
tiated. 


water per 


DISTRIBUTING AND STORING POWDERED COAL 


The plan and elevation of the powdered coal dis 
tributing system, Fig. 2, shows the arrangement for 
supplying four 50-ton open-hearth furnaces and five 
double-soaking pits. The dustproof screw conveyor 
P carries the coal to the dustproof elevator Q, which 
discharges into the dustproof screw conveyors R 
and T. The powdered coal in conveyor RF travels 
in the direction as indicated by the arrow, and feeds 


the coal storage bins located at furnaces Nos. 3 and 


4. Any coal left in this conveyor after passing the 
coal storage bin at furnace No. 4 is discharged at 
the end of the line into the dustproof screw con 
veyor S below, which returns the surplus coal to 
the spout X, and thence by gravity to the shoe of 
elevator Q. With this arrangement there is little 
possibility of the conveying system being choked 
through careless operation. The powdered coal fed 
to conveyor T travels in the direction as indicated 
by the arrow and feeds the coal storage bins located 
at furnaces Nos. 2 and 1. The storage bin at the 
end of the line into which this conveyor discharges 
eliminates the possibility of stalling the conveyor 
In addition to feeding coal to the storage bins at 
furnaces Nos. 2 and 1, all the coal used by the soak- 
ing pits is conveyed over this line. The dustproof 
screw conveyor U feeds the powdered coal to the 
five storage bins located at each of the five double 
soaking pits. The storage bins at the open-hearth 
furnaces and soaking pits are equipped with an 
automatic weighing machine, recording the weight 
of coal fed to each furnace, and the coal from these 
scales is distributed in the storage bins by the dust- 
proof screw conveyors W. 

From the time the coal leaves the dryer to its 
delivery in the furnace the whole system between 
these points should be dustproof, and the greatest 
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|..- Bevel Gear 


Fig. 3—Powdered Coal Burner with Screw Feeder or Controller 


care should be taken to prevent leakage. This 
should be guarded against systematically, as leaks, 
however small, may permit the surrounding air in 
the room to become impregnated with coal dust to 
such an extent that a serious explosion may result. 

Coal after pulverizing should be handled in bulk. 
All types of aerial propulsion and transfer in the 
form of dust clouds, Mr. Gadd holds, should be 
avoided for the reason that accidental ignition may 
at any time wreck the whole system. Screw con- 
veyors and bucket elevators equipped with dust- 
proof casings are best adapted to handling powdered 
coal in bulk. Screw conveyors of 9 in. and 12 in. 





Fig. 4 


diameter should not exceed 250 and 300 ft. respect- 
ively, if the best results are to be expected. Where 
transmission lines of greater length are necessary 
they should be divided. 

The storage of powdered coal in large or small 
quantities for any length of time is not advisable, 
owing to its tendency to fire, collect moisture and 
pack. Powdered coal in storage containing about 
34 per cent moisture and 1 per cent sulphur wil 
invariably fire within six days. If the moisture b 
increased to over 1 per cent and the sulphur to 4 
or 5 per cent, spontaneous combustion may occir 
within 24 hr. Probably the temperature at which 


Powdered Coal Burner with Flight Type Feeder 
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ered coal is delivered to the storage bin and 


nhur content of the coal influence the rate of 
neous combustion rather than moisture. 
ing to the hygroscopic nature of dried pow- 
coal, long storage is not desirable. In its 
state powdered coal is light and fluffy; after 
standing in storage, however, the physical 
ement of the particles produces a dense 
| mass. So dense does the fuel become that 
ingers cannot make an impression even 4% in. 
To meet ideal conditions powdered coal 
be kept in motion. With properly designed 


nery and storage bins, having 12 hr. supply 
ed at each furnace, the coal may be kept in 


, and repairs and adjustments made before 


ipply becomes exhausted. 


THE FUEL AND ITS PREPARATION 


v-grade bituminous coals, anthracite, lignites 
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In drying coal containing about 144 per cent 
moisture, to be dried to 4 per cent or less, the fuel 
consumption should not exceed 26 lb. per ton. 

The power consumption for operating the com- 
plete drying unit, which includes the power con- 
sumed by the coal feeding mechanism, the dust fan, 
the stoking device and in revolving the dryer cylin- 
der for a 10-ton capacity dryer, figures about 1% 
kw.-hr. per ton of dried coal. 

It is easier to dry coal to 44 per cent moisture or 
less than it is to maintain it in this state. This is 
explained by Mr. Gadd as follows: The moisture 
driven off from the coal in the process of drying 
saturates the hot air contained in the dryer cylin- 
der. In this highly saturated condition the air 
follows the dried coal through the dustproof con- 
veying system to the inclosed storage bin. As the 
coal and air cool, moisture is precipitated and the 
volume of the air diminished, with the result that 
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Four Forms of High-Pressure Coal Burners 


eT 


n coke breeze in a powdered form can be 


irned with good results, certain types of heating 


®s now being operated with such fuels. It 
be understood that the first cost of fuel used 
the correct index by which to judge of 
y when fuel must be prepared and pulverized. 
- is preferable to other forms; it costs less, 
* €88 power for pulverizing, owing to its fine 
ind materially increases the capacity of the 
: For metallurgical furnaces only the 
‘minous coals, high in volatile content and 
th sulphur and ash, are desirable. Coal 
osely approximate the following analysis: 


For Heating 

ind Puddling 
Not under 30.00 
Not under 50.00 
Not over 1.25 
Not over 9.50 
Not over 1.00 


For Open-hearth 
Furnaces 
Not under 36.00 
Not under 48.00 
Not over 1.25 
Notover 6.00 
Not over 1.00 


more warm saturated air is drawn from the dryer. 
These conditions, obviously, meet the requirements 
of a still of fair proportions. 

The precipitation of moisture resulting from the 
cooling process of the coal and air may be almost 
entirely overcome by placing ventilating shafts on 
the storage bin and the high points of the conveying 
system connected with the outside air. Each shaft 
should be equipped with a ventilator of approved 
type, and proper provision should be made to collect 
and deflect any condensation in the ventilating 
shafts, so as to prevent its return. It is thus evi- 
dent that in the process of drying, through the 
medium of heat, a small quantity of the expelled 
moisture will find its way back in the coal after 
cooling. For this reason it is good practice to gage 
the dryer so that the resultant product leaving the 
dryer will contain less than 1 per cent moisture. 
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One of the pulverizers largely used is the Fuller- 
Lehigh mill. The coal and air cool off in their 
course through the dustproof distributing system 
to the inclosed storage bins, and attention must be 
given to ventilation. Otherwise it would be a com- 
mon occurrence to find water dripping from the 
bottom of storage bins ten or twelve hours after 
filling. 

Pulverizing mills of the type mentioned having 
a capacity of about 41% tons per hour, pulverizing 
to a fineness so that 95 per cent will pass through 
a 100-mesh sieve and 83 per cent through a 200-mesh 
sieve, will consume about 10.5 kw.-hr. per ton of 
product. In a plant having an average output of 200 
tons of powdered coal per day the cost is as follows: 





Cost of Pulve ed Coal 
Per Gros 
Ton of Coal 
Produced 
Fuel for dryer $0.030 
Repairs, buildings, machinery and equipment 200 
Labor sec 150 
Power and light 21 
Supplies 005 
30.600 
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The figures include all costs from the receipt of 
the coal in the cars to its delivery in a powdered 
state in the furnace. No allowance has been made 
for overhead and depreciation. Shrinkage in the 
coal becomes a prominent factor, and must not be 
lost sight of. It may vary from 150 to 270 lb. per 
gross ton. 


FEEDERS AND BURNERS 


The parts of Mr. Gadd’s paper having to do with 
the burners are in part as follows: 

Fig. 3 illustrates a sectional elevation of a 
mechanically operated low-pressure feeding appa- 
ratus for coal dust, also a sectional view of the 
feeder taken across the air-blast ports, showing the 
method of connection with the burner. The quan- 
tity of fuel delivered by the conveyor screw is 
regulated by varying the speed of rotation, which 
in this case is obtained through a direct-connected 
variable-speed motor. The amount of fuel taken up 
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by the cross current of air will vary with the 


PS. 


sure of the air blast, which is controlled by a s,it. 


able valve placed in the blast line. Any exces: 
escaping the feeding action of the air blast is aut 


Ue} 


matically returned to the hopper by the lower jp. 


clined conveyor screw. The coal-delivery pip 
discharges its mixture into the burner, the low 
pressure inlet pipe furnishing the necessary 
tional air for combustion. 

Fig. 
pressure powdered-coal 
endless flight conveyor chain is used for feeding 
stream of powdered coal in a continuous sh 
across the air-blast ports. The excess fuel is aut; 
matically returned to the hopper by the 
flight conveyor chain. 

The air-blast inlet nozzle connecting with one 
side of the feeder case is reduced, the outlet side 
being flared, beyond which is a Venturi tube used 
to induce higher velocity of the mixture leaving the 


endless 


feeder, thereby causing a slight vacuum or pull 

throughout the case. The cone extension on the 
\ \ Sx ¢ Pits 

hood of the burner enters the flared end of the coal- 


delivery pipe, breaking the solid shaft of coal and 
air and deflecting it around the inner periphery ol 
the burner pipe. The mixture takes the form 0! 4 
hollow ring, in the center of which an auxiliar) 
blast is discharged, giving a thorough atomization 
of the particles as they enter the furnace. 
Powdered coal will flush, and when once started 
will run like water. Screw feeding devices should, 
therefore, be made very long and of a reasonabl} 
fine pitch in order to set up enough friction and 
baffling action to prevent the coal from flushing 
through the feeding mechanism and causing irreg’ 
lar feed. In Fig. 4 the vertical flights and the co! 
veyor chain have a baffling action which youn 
flooding. Under operating conditions it has been 
proved that the coal will not pack in the feeder 
should the air blast be cut off. The air-blast nozzle 
and Venturi tube, producing a suction through the 
case, have a tendency to prevent arching in the hom 


4 shows another mechanically operated |ow- 
feeding apparatus. An 


wer 
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idition, this suction prevents leakages as 
yvays an inward pull on the case. 
shows a sectional elevation of a mechan- 
ited high-pressure powdered-coal feeding 
A long screw of fine pitch conveys the 
the hopper and discharges a uniform 
powdered fuel into the coal pipe. This 
ls by gravity down the coal pipe and is 
by a cross jet of compressed air as it 
burner. The expansion of the com- 
nresst r in the larger diameter of the burner 
A coal and air and this mixture is injected 
burner into the furnace at high velocity 
mpressed air jet at the end of the nozzle. 
ng the speed of rotation of the conveyor 
riable fuel feed is ebtained. 
illustrates a sectional elevation of a me- 
-operated high-pressure feeding appa- 
Low-pressure air of 1 lb. pressure is used 
ip the stream of coal delivered to the burner 
feeding device. Figs. 7 and 8 illustrate 
pe feeders and burners. 
Feeders and burners of the high-pressure type 
long flame through progressive combus- 
nd can only be used where the form of the 
e and the character of the work demand that 
elongated cutting flame be developed in close 
to the work done. This method of appli- 
adapted to open-hearth furnace practice. 
In the type of feeders and burners described the re- 
sults obtained are equally good whether the pow- 
dered coal is injected into the furnace from the 
burner at a velocity of 1500 ft. per minute or of 
25,000 ft. per minute. 


POWDERED COAL FOR SOAKING PITS 


The use of powdered coal as a fuel in soaking 
pits represents probably the latest application of 
this form of fuel in the metallurgical arts. Fig. 9 

a sectional elevation through a soaking pit 
upped for burning this form of fuel. Five 
soaking pits of the general design shown are 
operation and are giving very satisfactory 


the open-hearth installation already de- 
lr. Gadd discussed three other methods of 
ng powdered coal to open-hearth furnaces, in 
high-pressure siphon-type burners are used 
ar to those shown in Figs. 5, 6 and 7. One 
ner is placed on each end of the furnace, the fuel 
‘ reversed as in the case of producer gas. As 
® gas flues are eliminated in this process, the re- 
tive chambers in most cases have been en- 
and in place of checkers, staggered arches 
lel walls have been built to give the neces- 
egenerative area. There are at the present 
75-ton, three 60-ton and four 35-ton fur- 
the regenerative type in operation. At one 
results obtained have been so encouraging 
ond furnace of 75 tons capacity is now 
nstruction. 
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“ONAL EQUATION AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 






add puts the personal equation as the im- 
actor in the operating part of the appa- 
eveloped thus far. It is necessary, he says, 
, ‘ too greatly upon this uncertain element. 
; = ‘ne drying process, the operator may at any 

ent et the complete equilibrium of a plant 
erheating the coal or by not drying it 



















irnace operation, three or four separate 
are required, depending on the burner 
djustment bearing a fixed relation to 
(hese adjustments are: The control of 
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the coal feed, the control of the coal blast, the con- 
trol of the volume blast and the control of the 
furnace draft, where mechanically-operated low- 
pressure feeders and burners are employed. 

In the drying process an automatic control of 
the coal feed, governed by the temperature of the 
dryer cylinder, might be developed. In the case of 
the burners and feeders a single adjustment might 
be made to regulate and supply the correct propor 
tion of air and coal, with provision for adjusting 
the air and coal independently in order to obtain 
correct proportions for different grades of fuel, 
thus producing an absolutely uniform combustible 
mixture, which will be maintained regardless of the 
quantity supplied, after once setting the adjust- 
ment. 

In concluding his paper, the author says: “The 
high economy and efficiency of powdered coal in the 
metallurgical processes, under the limited applica- 
tion of this fuel and the limited development of ap- 
paratus, provide an index of its possibilities under 
more general use. With a further development of 
apparatus this form of fuel doubtless will eventu- 
ally supplant oil, tar and producer gas in the 
varied fields where they now hold supremacy.” 


Book Reviews 


Lathe Design, Construction and Operation. By Oscar 
E. Perrigo. Pages, 469, 6 x 9 in.; illustrations, 341. 
Published by the Norman W. Henley Publishing 
Company, 132 Nassau Street, New York City. 
Price, $2.50. 

This edition, which is a revision and enlargement of 
the book published in 1907, aims to present, as compre- 
hensively as is possible within the limits of a single 
volume, the history and development of, the lathe from 
early times to the present day, to describe its practical 
use on various classes of work and to compare the 
types of lathes built in this country. These machines 
are brought together in a comprehensive manner, thus 
producing a work that is a book of reference not only 
for the student, the designer and the machinist, but also 
for the builder and purchaser of this class of machine 
tools. In revising the book a chapter has been added 
covering in considerable detail lathe work of various 
kinds, together with instructions for the installation 
and operation of lathes. Attachments for doing mill- 
ing, drilling and grinding in a lathe are described, to- 
gether with instructions for their use. Methods of 
turning tapers and spherical surfaces and the cutting 
of oil grooves are also outlined. 


“Luminosity of a Black Body and Temperature” 
deals with the relation between luminosity or total 
brightness of a radiating material, more especially 
a black body, and its temperature. With this relation 
once established, a new type of pyrometer may be de 
vised for the measurement of excessively high temper 
atures. The discussion is contained in Scientific Paper 
No. 270, published by the United States Bureau of 
Standards. 


“Research on the Corrosion Resistance of Copper 
Steel” is the title of the bulletin which the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, is circulating. 
It covers fully the extensive experiments and study 
made by D. M. Buck, metallurgical engineer of the 
company, and J. O. Handy, director of laboratories of 
the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pittsburgh. An 
abstract of this work appeared in THE IRON AGE of 
March 9. 


The Rittman process for making gasoline, benzol, 
toluol, etc., by the cracking of petroleum is the subject 
of Bulletin 114 entitled “Manufacture of Gasoline and 
Benzene-Toluene from Petroleum and other Hydrocar- 
bons.” It is written by W. F. Rittman, C. B. Dutton, 
and E. W. Dean, with a bibliography compiled by M. 
S. Howard. 













Influence of Thickness on Tensile Tests 


An Investigation Showing How Vari- 
ations Affect the Static Properties of 
Open-Hearth and Bessemer Steel Plates 


BY G. B. WATERHOUSE 


The work here described was carried out in con- his results being published in the Tra; Ons 
nection with some comprehensive tests on steel American Institute of Mining Engineers, Vol. 21, 
plate, and throws some light on the influence of p. 766, and Vol. 23, p. 113. In the latter 
thickness on the results of tensile tests, besides gives his final corrections in regard to ultimate 
giving comparative results on basic open-hearth _ stress for size of plate up to 70 in. wide, as showy 
and acid Bessemer steel. This question of the in- below: 


paper he 


fluence of thickness is one that is fully appreciated fh, i tick and over, mines 2,000 I 
. . » in. cK and over, minus 1,750 ) 

by all who have thoughtfully studied the testing of 5/8 in. thick and over, minus 1,500 Ib 
steel, and should be recognized in carefully drawn 73 in thee ond ee eee 
specifications. Among those who early drew atten- 7/16 in. thick and over, minus 500 Ib 
. . ras J. Riley i his ild steel 3/8 in. thick and over, plus or minus 0 
tion to it was J. Riley in his paper on mild stee 5/16 in. thick and over, plus 3,000 Ib 
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Thickness in Inches Thickness in Inches Thickness in Inches 
Fig. 1 Fig. = Fig.3 
Plotted Results of the Tests on the Various Steels. 
Fig. 1 shows those obtained on open-hearth steel. Fig. 2 shows those obtained on ordinary Bessemer ste 

Fig. 3 shows those obtained on higher carbon Bessemer steel 
plate. (Journal Iron and Steel Inst., Vol. 1, 1887, H. H. Campbell devotes a chapter of of his m * 
p. 121.) H. H. Campbell gives the following table to the various phases of the subject. (Manutae 
of averages drawn from Riley’s results: ture and Properties of Iron and Steel, 1903 E 7 
Sacicladiiat silat ciate ea atid ail tion, Chap. 14, p. 364. ) He first deals — 
ahaa. Lb. per Sq. In. Per Cent in 8 In. Area PerCent Yolled from 16 x 16-in. ingots. One table gives Fe 

0.25 69,642 22.35 42.68 sults on flats rolled from different sized billets, 8 

Les 62°037 cue oa Se another gives results on similar flats from 3 Xo" 

: billets. His remarks are: 

There is, naturally, a very thorough discussion Fe da 
of the subject in Professor Howe’s Metallurgy of There is little difference between bars o! = 1 : 
Steel (1891 Edition, beginning on page 243). He _ thickness, even though rolled from different size 
reviews all the evidence then obtainable, and pre- lets. A gain in ultimate stress is noticed as mS 


. “4 p : ness decreases, but the increase is not very marked ; 
se y abular form, reaches the following : , ; se etie jit 
si nting ut - ti : abi thick and lees: e cept in the case of the % in. flats. The elastic a 
conclusion, for pieces in. thick and less: follows the same law, but it is raised more tha a 

. . ° . : » - ; . The ene 
The indications seem to be that thinner pieces of a, stress as the bar gets ong remains 
soft steel may, but do not necessarily, excel similar on varies irregularly, but as a rule 


° . + ‘ — 1 > wert dt 
ones 1 in. thick in tensile strength and elastic limit; affected except in the % in. where : is ae ar, but i 
that they are likely to be less ductile than the 1 in. extent. The reduction of area is also ir weal 
pieces. seems to be independent of the thickness even ' 
sare . : - thinnest plate. 
W. R. Webster, in his very careful work carried i a 
out at the Pottstown Iron Company, on the relation In regard to plate, he points out t 


between the chemical composition and the physical customary to test the same heat in sever eral si 
character of steel plate, recognized all through the but that by long experience the manufac » thidl 
influence of different thicknesses of plate. The ma- able to judge the relative properties of ea 
terial tested was practically all basic Bessemer, ness. To quote Mr. Campbell again: 
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eads of two widely known plate mills have 
; their estimate that, taking % in. as a basis, 
be the following changes in the physical 
for every increase of % in. in thickness. 
lecrease in ultimate stress of 1000 lb. per 


rease in elongation of 1 per cent measured 


erease in reduction of area of 2 per cent. 


rief review of the literature does not, of 


exhaust the subject, but gives the views of 
er of prominent workers. 
results actually obtained, 


Before passing 
it is interesting 


w this influence of thickness is recognized 


American Society 


ern specifications. In the 1915 Year Book 


for Testing Materials 


The results given below were all obtained on 
the material known as sheet bar. The ingots were 
uniformly 1944 x23 in. After proper heating in 
the soaking pits they were bloomed to 714 x5 in., 
and were then immediately rolled into sheet bar 
in a Morgan continuous mill. The sheet bar is 8 
in. wide, and varies in thickness or gage. The 
analyses given are those obtained on the ladle test 
ingot, and the samples for the tensile tests were 
all taken from the lower part of the ingot where 
the analysis agrees with that of the ladle test. 
The finishing temperature of rolling was prac- 
tically the same for the different gages tested. 
From each sample three strips were cut, longi- 
tudinally, a little over 21% in. wide, and before 
pulling these were milled so that the elongation 


Table 1—Results on Open-Hearth Steel 








-Analysis-— —— — Elastic Ultimate Elongation, Reduction 
Carbon, Manganese, Sulphur, Phosphorus, Limit, Stress, Per Cent of Area, srinell, 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Lb. per Sq. In in 8 In Per Cent Hardness 
0.126 0.50 0.053 0.076 39,245 60,310 29.6 61.3 135 
0.135 0.41 0.044 0.085 38,110 60,320 29.6 60.6 
1.129 0.48 0.072 0.079 *38,415 60,515 29.7 58.1 144 
1: 0.41 0.044 0.085 38,590 99,535 31.6 8.9 143 
0.130 0.50 0.039 0.066 $0,150 60,210 28 1 57.0 129 
0.128 0.48 0.052 0.078 39,305 61,280 30.0 61.3 145 
0.114 0.34 0.053 0.084 38,550 58.990 °9 6 7.6 142 
130 0.48 0.048 0.088 37,880 60,800 30.0 61.8 149 
115 0.46 0.059 0.068 36,280 59,435 28.1 97.3 146 
111 0.39 0.052 0.084 36,670 57,930 31.8 59.0 14 
0.124 0.41 0.049 0.076 37,725 69,045 41.6 61.4 14 
127 0.47 0.048 0.089 37,095 58,900 30.0 61.6 15 
10 0.38 0.049 0.065 36,055 58,220 31. 61.8 13 
0.10 0.37 0.038 0.082 35,835 8, 30.0 60.0 
1.120 0.44 0.038 0.065 35,155 76,365 33.3 61.6 128 
0.126 0.42 0.045 0.060 37,550 55,95 28.3 60.3 118 
111 0.33 0.044 0.073 34,5 40 5 30.2 59.4 137 
0.120 0.40 0.042 0.063 34,8: 5 SOF 30.8 55.6 140 
0.130 0.47 0.048 0.072 34,360 56,7 10.6 49.9 127 
0.139 0.47 0.044 0.071 32,14 55,905 30.0 48.8 112 
Table 2—Results on Bessemer Steel 
-Analysis-————— —_—_—__—_ Elastic Ultimate Elongation, Reduction 
Carbon, M: inganese Sulphur, ?p hosphorus, Limit, Stress, Per Cent of Area, 
Per Cent Per ¢ ‘ent Per Cent Per Cent Lb. per Sq. In in 8 In. Per Cent 
0.108 0.40 0.063 0.097 39,885 61,920 33.6 59.0 
0.094 0.40 0.075 0.096 $1,625 63,700 28.1 57.2 
0.106 0.38 0.065 0.098 40,465 61,360 23.1 51.5 
) O98 0.43 0.090 0.102 $1,835 63,075 28.7 57.1 
0.084 0.44 0.064 0.103 41,940 62,930 23.1 56.1 
0.097 0.41 0.076 0.096 38,845 61,070 26.8 1.0 
100 0.36 0.046 0.098 41,055 62,680 29.0 5.9 
0.100 0.47 0.079 0.096 $1,820 64,375 27.1 5.6 
0.085 0.40 0.063 0.099 40,225 62,040 28.1 53.1 
0.095 0.40 0.060 0.098 39,370 60,490 28.7 55.7 
0.110 0.37 0.063 0.096 40,100 63,950 31.8 54.8 
111 0.46 0.071 0.097 38,680 61,600 25.2 56.7 
1.110 0.43 0.075 0.097 38.870 60,980 29.8 3 
0.093 0.35 0.065 0.102 37.890 62,480 29.0 4.2 
1.093 0.41 0.067 0.092 38,745 60.830 28.7 01.0 
0.095 0.40 0.094 0.101 39,465 62,045 25.8 46.3 
0.090 0.42 0.055 0.094 39,680 61,935 29.3 44.4 
Table 3 Spec ial Results on Bessemer Steel 
-Analvsis- ican Elastic Ultimate Elongation, Reduction 
Carbo! Manganese, Sulphur, y *hosphorus, Limit, Stress, Per Cent of Area, 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Lb. per Sq. In in 3 In. Per Cent 
0.110 0.61 0.070 0.095 40.535 64.970 27.7 54.4 
] 0.44 0.051 0.098 41,910 64,150 29.3 64.1 
0.43 0.051 0.097 38,160 64,460 27.9 55.1 
0.38 0.070 0.095 39,725 61,910 27.1 52.8 
130 0.48 0.054 0.096 40,160 64,630 28.3 46.4 
0 0.45 0.057 0.098 40,375 64,235 238.3 $6.4 
s 0.46 0.054 0.099 10,495 64,625 27.3 16.6 
itions for structural material for was measured on a parallel length of 8 in., width 2 


ildings, locomotives and cars contain 


clause: 


tural steel over 


tural aa under 


th 


Ll kness below 


; % in. in thickness a de- 
trom the percentage of elongation in the 


5/16 in. in thickness, 
from the percentage of elongation 
cified, shall be made for each decrease 


5/16 in. 


shall 7 — for each increase of %& in. 
“4 in. to a minimum of 18 per cent. 


a 


‘Ing tests required are also different 


; 
r 


licknesses. 


in. The results on each heat are the average of 
these three pieces. 

Table 1 gives the results obtained on the open- 
hearth steel, the heats being of similar analysis, 
and the comparatively high phosphorus contents 
being obtained by the addition of ferrophosphorus 
in the ladle. These results are plotted in Fig. 1. 

Table 2 gives the results on the ordinary Besse- 
mer steel, and Fig. 2 shows them in diagrammatic 
form. Table 3 gives the results obtained on Besse- 
mer steel slightly higher in carbon, directly com- 
parable with the open-hearth steel. These results 
are plotted in Fig. 3. 
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The results on the open-hearth steel are very 
interesting, and agree in general with the con- 
clusions drawn by Howe, Webster and Campbell. 
The ultimate stress decreases as the thickness in- 
creases up to about 0.6 in., but after that it is 
practically uniform, and does not, therefore, show 
the steady decrease that might be expected from 
Webster’s table. The curve for the elastic limit 
descends at about the same rate of speed as the 
ultimate stress as the thickness increases, but 
when about 0.6 in. is reached instead of then re- 
maining constant it steadily descends as the thick- 
ness rises. The elongation remains practically 
constant for all the thicknesses tested, but the re- 
duction of area, after remaining comparatively 
uniform until about 0.6 in. is reached, then descends 
somewhat rapidly as the thickness increases. 

The results of standard Brinell hardness tests, 
carried out on the cleaned rolled surface, are also 
plotted for information. They show no direct rela- 
tion to either the elastic limit or ultimate stress, 
but uniformly descend as the thickness increases. 

The results on the ordinary Bessemer steel, 
plotted in Fig. 2, are considerably dissimilar in re- 
gard to both ultimate stress and elastic limit. The 
former decreases somewhat as the thickness in- 
creases, but the decrease is very slight. This is 
also true of the elastic limit, although here the in- 
fluence of the thickness is a little more marked. The 
elongation also does not show the effect of the in- 
crease in gage to any decided extent, but the curve 
for the reduction of area is very similar to that ob- 
tained with the open-hearth steel, being practically 
constant until a thickness of about 0.55 in. is 
reached, and then sinking somewhat rapidly as the 
thickness increases. 

These results on the Bessemer steel are con- 
firmed by those given in Table 3, obtained on steel 
slightly higher in carbon. A comparison of Fig. 3 
with Fig. 1 is very interesting for they show the re- 
sults on acid Bessemer and basic open-hearth steel 
of very similar analysis, the only differences being 
that the former is slightly higher in sulphur and 
phosphorus than the latter. The higher tenacity of 
the Bessemer steel, as shown by the elastic limit and 
ultimate stress, is very marked; and the lower elon- 
gation and reduction of area show that the ductility 
is lower. 

As has been pointed out before, and agreeing 
with practical experience, acid Bessemer steel is 
noticeably “stiffer” than basic open-hearth. (In 
this connection see article by J. Kent Smith: 
“Variation in the Mechanical Behavior of Steels,” 
THE IRON AGE, Vol. 81, p. 1010; and also one by F. 
W. Harbord: “Relation Between the Process of 
Manufacture and Some of the Physical Properties 
of Steel,” Journal Iron and Steel Inst., 1907, No. 1, 
p. 181.) 

This comparison of the results on the open-hearth 
and Bessemer steels is also interesting as it brings 
out clearly the comparatively small effect of the in- 
crease in thickness on the tenacity of the Bessemer 
steel, some other factor evidently having a greater 
influence on this property than the change in gage, 
which factor may probably be the residual phos- 
phorus of the Bessemer steel. 


New Methods of Iron and Steel Analysis 


Changes in the methods of iron and steel analysis, 
used by the U. S. Bureau of Standards, have been in 
corporated in Bureau of Standards Circular No. 14. 
Some of the methods considered cover both iron and 
ordinary steels and special alloy steels, tungsten, vana- 
dium, molybdenum and chromium being among the ele- 
ments discussed. 
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An Automatic Shovel Stoking Machine 


A device for firing approximately % lb. 


Coal 
at each charge with the fire doors closed has heey 
developed by the Goetz Company, 403 Monadnock 
Building, Chicago, Ill. One aim is to eliminate 


the loss of heat due to open firedoors, which has 
been estimated at more than 15 per cent of the 
fuel burned, and to minimize the variation in tem. 
perature, which is not without its effect on the 
boiler and the setting. Owing to the small ang 
frequent charges, it is found that fine particles of 
coal are burned in many cases before they reach 
the grate. This, of course, eliminates waste through 
unconsumed coal reaching the ashpit and undue 





Partial Sectional Elevation of a Boiler Showing an Automatic 
Shovel Stoking Machine Feeding Fuel to the Fire 


packing of the fuel on the grate with clogging of 
the air passages. 

The device, which is known as the Ko-Shovel 
stoking machine, is installed either in the upper 
portion of the firedoor opening or immediately 
above the door in the boiler front. The entering 
chute and plunger only measure 5 in. in depth, and 
where it is necessary to use the firedoor opening 
for the installation a new door is provided. One 
of the points upon which special emphasis is laid is 
that the use of the device does not prevent the fire 
from being cleaned through the firedoors nor inter- 
fere with hand firing. 

In operation coal is fed into a hopper having 
sufficient capacity to run the boiler for approxi 
mately 1 hr. The fuel, which may vary all the way 
from 1%%-in. bar screenings to No. 5 washed or 
unwashed coal, passes from the hopper to a crusher 
where the larger lumps are reduced to the size that 
is best suited for firing. After leaving the crusher 
the fuel drops into the plunger chamber. The i! 
terval between the firing of successive charges 
determined by the speed of the feeding mechanis”, 
which can be varied automatically to suit any 
change in conditions. The firing is accomplished 
by a plunger operated by two heavy springs under 
tension. This ejects the coal, about 36 Ib. at a tums 
a water-cooled deflector plate of peculiar shape ove! 
which the charge passes being relied upon to dis 
tribute the fuel uniformly over the grate. 

The whole mechanism is driven by a small steam 
engine or an electric motor. An automatic regt: 
lating valve is provided to control the amount 
steam supplied to the driving engine or to regulate 
the speed of the electric motor. In this way “™ 
total quantity of coal fed is determined by 
speed of the driving mechanism, and it is poi’ 
out that even steam pressure can be maintaile® 
If for any reason the feature of self-regulation © 
not desired, the machine can be driven from 
lineshaft that is available. 
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ench Punching and Riveting Machine 


he Vulean Engineering Sales Company, 2059 Els- 
\venue, Chicago, Ill, is marketing a pneumatic 
ing and riveting machine for use in shops doing 
work of this nature. While the machine is illus- 

as a stationary tool for mounting on a bench, 





Pneumatic 
ned tor 
Portable 


Punching and 
Mounting on a 
Tx 01 for 


Riveting Machine 
Bench or as a 
Light Work 


an also be supplied with a mounting that enables it 
transported about the shop. 

Castings are used almost entirely in the construction 

P ‘f the machine; steel for the frame, main lever and 

er and iron for the cylinder parts. The punching 

ty is holes ranging from 3/16 to % in. in diam- 

4-in. plate. To guard against shock after the 

has passed through the plate, reliance is placed 

i special design of cushion in the upper head. Rivets 

to %4 in. in size can be driven cold. The machine 


. terina 


imes 1.26 cu. ft. of free air at 90-lb. pressure per 
and weighs 225 lb. 
: A Large Tilting Concrete Mixer 

What are said to be the largest two concrete mixers 
e ever built have been supplied by the T. L. 
“mith Company, 1125 Thirty-second Street, Milwaukee, 
: to the Hardaway Contracting Company, Wash- 

} ID. ¢ ; 


They are to be used on a concrete dam 
at Salisbury, N. C. Each has a capacity 
ft. of mixed concrete or between 150 and 160 
t loose unmixed material per batch. 
m ntract required a total of approximately 
d. of concrete to be poured at the rate 
yd. per month. While it would have been 
have poured this amount with four 2-yd. 
amount of space available precluded such 
y t and it was decided to use two 4-yd. 
(hese machines are twice the size of any used 
truction of the Panama Canal. 
mounted on steel skids and the 
used with the mixer is supported by a 
Power tilting mechanism controlled by an 
clutch pulley is provided for the mixer. 


a" ] ‘ 
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machine is 
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Tilting Concrete Mixer 
One of the Two 


Which Is Bel 
Largest Ever Built 


lieved To Be 


The drum is made of %-in. 
of the drum ring is 9% ft. 
complete is 46,000 lb. 


steel and the inside diameter 


The weight of each mixer 


A One-Piece Nesting Metal Tote Box 


A shop tote box made from a single piece of metal 
has been added to the line of shop furniture manu- 
factured by the New Britain Machine Company, New 
Britain, Conn. The special feature of the box, aside 
from its stiffness and lightness, is a shape that permits 
nesting for convenience in transportation and 
storage. The boxes measure 10 x 16 in. at the top and 
2 in. less each way at the bottom. When 
stack of a dozen they are only 18 in. 
each individual box is 5 in. in depth. 

The boxes are made of a single piece of No. 18 gage 
material with the exception of the handles, which are 
of No. 16 gage stock, folded double, bent down to afford 
a comfortable hand hold and fastened in place by the 
electric welding process, which is also used for fasten- 
ing the laps and folds on the ends. The bottom is turned 
up to form the ends and the sides are folded over, the 
top edges of the stock at the sides and the ends being 
turned over to form a hem that is relied upon to pre- 
vent accidental injury due to careless handling. The 
design of the box is such that in the vicinity of the 


close 


nested in a 
high, although 





4 Group of One-Piece Co! 


struction Tote Boxes 
Metal and C 


Nesting 


Made trom No. 18 Gage Sheet ipable 


f Close 
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corners, where the strain is the maximum, four thick- 
nesses of stock are provided as the side hem is continu- 
ous and runs over the one at the end. 

The use of the raised end, it is explained, increases 
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the piling capacity of the box and makes more comp), 
nesting possible, since the handle can be located i; 
higher position. For convenience in dragging the | 
around by a hook, a hole is punched in the handle. 


Some Informative Data on Die Castings 


Competition with Machine Work Is Strongest 
Feature—Dies Require Close Work and Good 
Judgment—How Die Castings Are Tested 


manager, American Die Casting Company, Inc., 

Newark, N. J., gave an address before the New- 
ark Foundrymen’s Association, April 5, on the subject 
of die castings. He brought out many interesting 
points and closely held the attention of the members, 
despite the fact that die castings are so far removed 
from the gray-iron field. 

In beginning, Mr. Schultz said that his subject 
treated, in a way, of what he termed the Foundryman’s 
Dream,” the permanent mold, but that the die casting 
competed only to a very small extent with the iron or 
brass product. Its strongest feature is its competition 
with machine work. In ordinary practice his com- 
pany’s product is made to dimensions of plus or minus 
0.001 in. to each inch of dimension, and sometimes 
closer, though in the latter case a greater compensation 
for the castings is required. 


J = A. SCHULTZ, JR., treasurer and general 


SHRINKAGE OF METAL ALLOYS 

One of the most important details in the production 
of die castings lies in constructing the dies or molds, 
which must provide for the shrinkage in the material 
from which the castings are to be made. In a die 
casting made of zinc base alloy, the ordinary shrinkage 
is about 0.004 in. per inch of dimension, which indi- 
cates the care required in making the dies or molds. 
If the casting has many cores the shrinkage varies, 
and only experience can judge as to the variances. 

The dies are not, as a rule, made of a hardened high 
carbon steel, although that is the general belief. Mr. 
Schultz said that hardened steel being under internal 
strains, repeated heating and cooling in the course of 


casting would cause it to crack, therefore a special 
alloyed machinery steel was usually used for this 
purpose. 


The cost of dies, as might be expected, is consider- 
ably more than wooden or metal patterns, some dies 
requiring months to construct. A properly constructed 
die will produce upward of 100,000 or more duplicate 
castings, and each piece with the same degree of ac- 
curacy, so that when its cost is distributed over the 
number of castings it will produce, the die cost per 
casting is small. 


METHOD OF TESTING CASTINGS 


To determine the soundness of the castings, Mr. 
Schultz explained, the first made is carefully broken 
in a canvas bag. If it is defective, others are broken 
until a perfect one is found. The pieces of the perfect 
casting are then used as a weight on a scale and sub- 
sequent castings must balance the broken casting per- 
fectly. By this method the smallest blow-hole is shown 
to exist. 

In sketching the history of the die-casting industry 
Mr. Schultz said it owed its inception to the desire of 
an inventor in 1892 to place on the market a small toy 
typewriter, for which it was necessary to produce small 
and intricate parts at a very low cost. The inventor 
perfected a machine to produce these parts and ap- 
plied for a patent in 1893. The commissioner of pat- 
ents, however, was skeptical regarding certain claims, 
and it was not until 1895 that a patent was allowed. 
Thomas A. Edison was among the earliest to realize 
the possibilities of die castings, and was one of the 
first to place large orders for them for use in con- 
structing the talking machine. 


The speaker referred briefly to the alloys used 
the zinc base, tin base, lead base and aluminum, a/! 
with their various mixtures, having their respective 
merits. He incidentally compared the cost of No. 2X 
foundry iron with that of a zinc alloy used in di 
castings, the latter costing approximately $450 a to: 
Very successful results have been obtained with alumi 
num alloys in making die castings; but the speaker 
believed that its field is still somewhat limited and 
more accurate results are obtained with metals subject 
to less shrinkage. 


INSERTED PARTS TO REINFORCE 


He explained that when zinc base alloys are used 
the walls of a casting should not be less than 1/16 in. 
in thickness, although in the softer metals, such as lead 
and tin base alloys, the walls of the casting may be 
made approximately one-half this thickness or less 
if desired. Certain parts of the casting which are 
subjected to severe strain may be reinforced by insert- 
ing therein pins, bushings, rings or flat pieces of brass, 
bronze, iron or steel. In many instances it has been 
found impractical to cast threads in small holes, as 
they can be cut more cheaply and the result is just as 
satisfactory. He said that plain holes from 0.01 in. 
in diameter and upward can be successfully cast as a 
commercial proposition. 

Mr. Schultz did not believe that brass die castings 
are being produced in a profitable manner at the pres- 
ent time, as it is difficult to get a die or mold material 
which will stand the constant heat required, and retain 
its accuracy. The yellow metals are cast at 1700 to 
1800 deg. Fahr. He did not go far into the types of 
machines used in die casting, but described them briefly 
as being of the plunger or hydraulic type, where the 
metal in the pump cylinder is under pressure only at 
the time of casting; the air type, where there is a con- 
stant pressure on all the metal contained in the pot, 
and the centrifugal machine, with which by centrifugal 
force the metal is made to fill the mold. The plunger 
type was described as the most popular. A vacuum 
process has been often advocated, and while theoret- 
ically a very good thing, in practice it presents many 
difficulties. 


CASTINGS NOT SOLD BY WEIGHT 


Die castings are generally not sold by weight, 
inasmuch as the labor varies in both the making 0! 
the dies and the castings, and as a rule the die cost is 
treated as a separate item from that of the castings 
produced therefrom. One thing which is to be con- 
sidered in the production of die castings is the drossage 
loss where a great many small pieces are made, this 
loss diminishing in ratio with the speed used in utili 
ing the hot metal. 

At the end of his address, he remarked that the 
members of the association were welcome to inspect 
the plant of the American Die Casting Company. He 
said that the principal secret of the die-casting 1- 
dustry, like that of every industry of importance, Ws 
experience, and that it could only be obtained in the 
same manner in which all of the successful die-casting 
manufacturers had obtained theirs, namely, by tireless 
effort combined with skill, patience and sufficient ¢aP- 
ital. 

H. P. Macdonald, Snead & Co., president of the as 
sociation, asked if the dies were coated to prevent the 
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from adhering to them, to which Mr. Schultz 
that they were sometimes coated, but not for 
purpose. He explained that the dies were treated 
surface to produce a certain finish which, how- 
_ was only to improve the appearance of the cast- 
tself. Die castings can be plated, enameled or 
vise coated. In answer to another question, he 
ined that the dies and the metal were kept at 
temperatures, varying with the different alloys, 
to assist in controlling the shrinkage of the 


DRAWING OF CORES IMPORTANT 


plying to a question asked by George Krouse, 
founder, Jersey City, N. J., Mr. Schultz said that 
than one casting at a time was frequently made 
same die, but that duplication depended largely 
number of cores to be withdrawn. No difficulty 
<perienced where the cores would draw from one 
only, and did not cross each other. In some molds 
iny as 40 or 50 impressions of small, plain cast- 
are made. 
In the discussion it was brought out that the molten 
in the machines used by the American Die Cast- 
Company is under a pressure of approximately 
0 lb. per sq. in. in the die itself, but that the pres- 
is not applied until the die is filled. It was also 
ited out that, because of the high pressure involved, 
ores must be securely locked in their respective 
ins, otherwise they would shift during the cast- 
peration and the product would be rendered value- 
yt accuracy. 
[he association renominated the board of officers 
h has served the past year. R. E. Jennings, 2d., 
the Hewitt Steel Corporation, Newark, N. J., was 
elected to membership. 


Selecting a Molding Sand for Various 
Metals 


The size of the casting as well as the kind of metal 
ised in the casting must be considered in selecting a 
lding sand, in the opinion of C. Powell Karr, associ- 
physicist U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington. 
“A Preliminary Report on Molding Sands” presented 
he last annual meeting of the American Institute 
Metals, he characterized the proper sands for dif- 
metals as follows: 
nds for steel casting should contain 97 per cent 
e of silica, with a small amount of clay for bond- 
Dp irposes, 
Sands for iron casting should be loamy, and their 
re varies with the size of the casting. 
Sands for bronze should be of fine grain, good bond- 
and should have a high degree of permeability 
her difficult combination. 
ds for brass and aluminum should be fine grained 
imy, similar to those used in molding stove plate, 
hey should also possess a good degree of per- 
ermeability, he said, may be expressed by the 
low of 100 ce. of water through 100 cc. of sand 
el of the specified dimensions. This time may 
plus or minus 5 sec., in a sand of good perme- 
Such a sand, other conditions being equal, 
dapted to almost all grades of bronze and 
ass. For German silver a greater degree 
ility would be almost necessary. 
ability or life of a sand is a matter of great 
nportance. Very little of practical value has 
e on the study of this subject. The Bureau 
is, he explained, intends to conduct a series 
es on the life of various molding sands by 
ling tests, conducted with various metals and 
different temperatures. 
een suggested by various investigators that 
ding sand could be artificially prepared by 
quartz, or obtaining fine quartz sand and 
ificient amount of clay and other bonding 
give it the proper degree of cohesiveness; 
ilties in the way of coating each grain of 
a film of clay of uniform thickness, Mr. 
would seem to make the problem almost 
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unsurmountable; and yet, as natural molding sands 
become exhausted, its production may some day be of 
great economical importance. It might be possible to 
produce in this way several standard sands having every 
desirable physical property for specific purposes, which 
could serve as standards with which all natural molding 
sands now in use could be compared. 


Coming Supply and Machinery Conventions at 
Pittsburgh 


Local committees at Pittsburgh are making exten 
sive preparations for the entertainment of the dele- 
gates to the triple convention of the Southern Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association, whose headquar- 
ters are at Richmond, Va:; the National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, and the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, having headquarters in 
New York. The convention will be held in the William 
Penn Hotel, in Pittsburgh, on May 10, 11 and 12. The 
convention of the American Iron, Steel and Heavy 
Hardware Association, whose headquarters are in New 
York, will be held in the William Penn Hotel on May 
24, 25 and 26. Committees for the two 
have been appointed as follows: 

Convention Committee: H. P. Carnegie 
Steel Company, chairman; George T. Bailey, Oliver 
Iron & Steel Company, vice-chairman; Charles J. Gra- 
ham, Graham Nut Company, vice-chairman; Charles L. 
Wood, Carnegie Steel Company, secretary; G. E. 
son, National Tube Company, treasurer. 

Committee chairmen have been named as follows: 
Automobiles, J. E. McLain, Cambria Steel Company; 
Banquet; A. M. Harper, Carnegie Steel Company; 
Finance, H. B. Wheeler, American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company; Hospitality, J. M. Hansen, Standard Steel 
Car Company; Ladies’ Entertainment, C. M. King, 
McKinney Mfg. Company; Publicity, E. S. Rooney, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company; Reception, J. F. 
Hazen, Pittsburgh Steel Company; Speakers, W. L. 
Rodgers, Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Company; Dinner 
Vaudeville, W. W. Sanderson, Carborundum Company. 

In addition to the above, a general committee has 
been appointed consisting of one or more members from 
each of the larger manufacturing concerns in the Pitts- 
burgh district. These committees have been formed 
for the entertainment and business sessions of all the 
conventions and manufacturers of Pittsburgh have con- 
tributed liberally. A very complete program for the 
entertainment of the delegates, many of whom will be 
accompanied by their wives, has been arranged, and the 
sight-seeing tours will include visits to some of the 
largest manufacturing plants in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. It is expected the conventions will be very 
largely attended. The business sessions will be held 
in the convention hall of the William Penn Hotel. 


conventions 


sope, 


Ben- 


On the occasion of the formal opening of the new 
plant of the Hamilton-Beach Mfg. Company, Racine, 
Wis., on March 18, Frederick J. Osius, president and 
general manager, announced the institution of a profit- 
sharing plan for all employees and the establishment 
of an electrical school for employees, to occupy a sepa- 
rate building adjoining the plant as soon as it can be 
erected. The profit-sharing system follows the outline 
of that in effect at the Ford Motor Company’s works, 
Detroit. The main building of the new plant is 50 x 
8300 ft., three stories and basement, and is considered a 
model of modern daylight construction. The power 
plant was installed as a unit by the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee. 


San Francisco advices state that American 
freighters, manned by American crews and flying the 
flag of the recently organized $10,000,000 Oriental Alli- 
ance Steamship Company, are to be placed on the run 
between San Francisco and the Orient, according to 
Peter D. Malloy, president of the company. The com- 
pany will later operate two boats between New York 
and San Francisco through the Panama Canal. All 
the boats will be transferred from Atlantic waters. 


seven 
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Producing Lathe Tools Autogenously 


At the Topeka shops of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company, E. J. McKernan, super- 
visor of tools, has developed a system for welding 
high-speed steel to carbon steel. The oxy-acetylene 
process is used and tools are made for lathes, plan- 
ing machines and general metal cutting work. Tire 
steel is ordinarily used for the main body of the 
tool and the high-speed steel is welded on for the 
cutting edges. The arrangement of the shank, the 





Tools 


Autogenous 


Lathe and Planing Machine Made by the 
F Made of 


Welding of a High-Speed Steel Tip to a 
Carbon Tire Steel 


Shank 


welded portion and the Norway iron facing is indi- 
cated in the accompanying drawing, while the 
dimensions of the tools and the welded portions 
are given in the table. 

Before the weld is made the scale is removed 
from the tire steel forming the shank to give a 
clean surface, and the same is done for the high- 
speed steel tips. The latter are then heated to 
1800 to 2000 deg. Fahr. and are faced with Nor- 
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way iron where they come in contact with the 
shank. The shank and the tips are forged as shown 
to approximately the proper dimensions before the 
weld is made. This work is done in the black- 
smith’s shop, but an expert welder is employed for 
uniting the two pieces. - After the weld has been 
made the tools are ground to the proper shape by 
a tool grinder. 

The process allows practically all small pieces 
of high-speed steel that have become too short for 
ordinary machine use to be utilized. With the ex- 
ception of possibly some small chips that are re- 
moved when the tips are being forged, none of this 
material is scrapped. The cost of these tools as 
compared with solid ones of high-speed steel is, of 
course, greatly reduced, the estimated saving being 
about half the price of a solid tool. 
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After the tools are finished according to t) 
standard shape used, they are sent out to the var 
ous shops of the company from Topeka. The pi: 
is said to be entirely satisfactory, it being pra: 
tically impossible to tell where the weld is ma 
and the performance compares favorably with t! 
former solid tools. On the wheel lathes it has bee 
possible to turn out 250 pairs of coach wheels wit 
one set of the largest tools given in the table. Th: 
cutting speed in this case is the same as that fo 
merly used with the solid tools. 

In several cases the tip has broken down, but 
each case it has been possible to redress it in the 
blacksmith shop in practically the same manner 
as a solid tool. In redressing the tools they are 
drawn down beneath the part where the tip 
welded on to the extent of approximately 1 in 
below the bottom or parallel surface of the tool 
After this has been done the tool is placed under 
the steam hammer and a blow struck directly back 
of where the high speed steel is welded to the 
shank. In this way the point of the tool is forced 
back to the proper position and the proper shape 
given to it. This work has been accomplished in 
every case without the tip becoming loose on the 
shank. 


Swedish Lack of Ferromanganese and Other 
Materials 


Disorganization in the Swedish iron and steel in- 
dustry is still intense, the trouble being due to inability 
to procure enough coal, ferromanganese and silica brick 
to keep plants running, according to the London /ron- 
monger. Frequent shut-downs have taken place, but 
relief is expected because the British Government has 
granted licenses for shipment of such supplies to Swe- 
den. Swedish manufacturers now demand guarantees 
of return cargoes of coal, etc., before they ship iron 
and steel to England. These licenses for shipping coal 
to Sweden are granted only on the condition that it 
shall be used in making steel and iron for resale to 
Great Britain. The shortage of silica brick in Sweden 
is serious, the domestic supply being entirely inade- 
quate, and Great Britain seems to be the only other 
source. 

A sharp rise in quotations for Swedish steel and 
bar iron has taken place lately as the result of causes 
independent of high freight rates and other abnormal 
conditions, the cost of production rapidly advancing 
with no prospect of a recession should an early peace 
be declared. British importers, the middle of March, 
were quoting £32 for high-grade billets in Sheffield 
which were £11 before the war and from £22 to £24 
for bar iron for making crucible steel. Swedish pig 
iron has advanced to £11 per ton. 


The Woodard Machine Company, Wooster, Ohio, of 
which L, A. Woodard, formerly general manager of the 
William Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio, is president, 
has purchased the foundry of the Foundries Company, 
Orrville, Ohio, which includes a brick molding shop, 60 x 
180 ft., and a power plant. Castings will be made at 
the Orrville plant and machined at the Wooster plant. 
The Woodard Company has a large amount of busi 
ness booked, including orders for machinery to be used 
in a new process of separating the elements of crude 
oil for chemical manufacture. Gears will also be manu- 
factured. 

The Pennsylvania Forge Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has purchased the plant of the Fleming Engineer- 
ing Company, 1011 Master Street, Philadelphia. It 's 
announced that April 15 Wilmot Fleming will assum 
his duties as superintendent of the new machine shop 
which the Forge Company has just completed. 

The Zenith Furnace Company, Duluth, Minn., has 
plans for adding 30 by-product coke ovens to its pres 
ent battery. 
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HE GREATEST IRON-ORE YEAR 


parations in the Lake Superior Region for 
Record Mining and Shipping 


[ARQUETTE, Micu., April 10, 1916.—Within the next 
weeks iron ore should again be moving from the 

es of the Lake Superior district to lower Lake ports, 
he warm weather of late has done much to break 
the ice in the harbors and in the St. Mary’s River. 
operators and the vesselmen are exceedingly anx- 

to start the season’s work, as there is a lot of ore 
will have to go down. the Lakes during the year. 

ny estimates have been made as to the amount that 
boats will handle this year, the guesses ranging all 
vay from 55,000,000 to 70,000,000 tons. It is quite 
ain that the fleets can handle as much as 70,000,000 
and a fair estimate would place the movement at 
100,000 tons. If the boats can get an early start and 
able to operate late in the fall, it is thought that 
000,000 tons, or close to that amount, can be handled. 
The Steel Corporation took action early last fall and 
rtered a large number of vessels for this year 
obably 10,000,000 tons capacity) in addition to the 
of 73 ships which it owns. Some of the other min- 
organizations that do not have fleets of their own 
owed suit and signed contracts. A few, however, 
were not so forehanded will have trouble moving 
ore. The carrying rate has been advanced five and 
ents per ton for this year. Mines that have not 
operated in years are now being placed in condi- 
production again, and the president of one of 

eading mining companies stated a few days ago 

he would open up every property his company held. 
\lthough the operators will receive 75 cents more a ton 
for their ore this year than in 1915, they are not at all 
satisfied with the price, as the advance has not kept 
pace with the advances in pig iron and steel. Rail and 
ake freights have been advanced; miners are command- 
ng higher wages; materials are higher; in fact, nearly 
erything that enters into the cost of placing ore at 


ower lake ports has gone up, and the operators will 
receive only 25 or 35 cents more for their product than 
they did in 1915. Of course, a lot of old ore piles that 


ive been waiting for years are going to be moved, but 
that the operators are not able to make a profit pro- 
tionate to that of the furnaces and mills. 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Mines are being opened up on all of the ranges, and 
certain that there will be a shortage of skilled 
ibor before the season advances very far. Many min- 
have left the district for the copper camps of Mon- 
and Arizona, having been attracted by the high 
ages being paid there. The iron companies advanced 
' several months ago, but apparently not in pro- 
to the Western copper mine advances. There is 

of common labor in the district, but miners are 
lemand and have no trouble getting employment. 
inderground and pit properties are being opened 


ao see 
ever before. 
Thi 


Steel Corporation has been busy stripping sev- 
operties on the Mesaba range in Minnesota, but 
have any new producers in the Michigan field 
The Great Northern Ore Company, which 

er the Hill properties that the Steel Corporation 
ed, will have a busy year. Several mines are 
in readiness for mining, while all of the old 

will be worked. The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Com- 
the largest of the independents, is sink- 
ee shafts on the Marquette range and recently 
lease of a property on the eastern Mesaba. 
pany has disposed of 3,200,000 tons of ore for 
this year, nearly all of which is non-Bessemer ; 
the company has succeeded in selling only about 
tons of Bessemer ore. The demand for low- 
s ore is not great just now, the furnace com- 
caring to pay the premium asked for the 
emer grades. This is a condition that has not 


some time, as the Bessemer ores are usually 
be taken. 
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NEW OPERATIONS 


Michigan will have more open pit mines shipping 
this year than in any year. The Wakefield, the largest 
pit in Michigan, which shipped over 600,000 tons in 
1915, will send out over 1,000,000 tons this season. The 
Hanousack, a new pit mine, is being opened close to the 
Wakefield. Stripping has been going on all summer 
with a 315-ton shovel, which worked to such good .ad- 
vantage on the Mesaba last summer. Large ore de- 
posits have been uncovered in the Wakefield district and 
there are a number of drills now at work there. It is 
considered the most promising field in Michigan at this 
time. M. A. Hanna & Co., who operated few of the 
mines in 1915, will have all of them working before 
long. The same is true of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company and many other operating concerns. 

Several new concentrating plants will be in opera- 
tion in Minnesota this year. The Cleveland-Cliffs Lron 
Company built a plant at its Crosby mine last fall and 
it will be started shortly. The Shenango Furnace’ Com- 
pany recently let a contract for a plant at its Webb 
mine. There are now about ten mines in Minnesota 
where the waste material is removed from the ore by 
washing before it is shipped. The concentrates find a 
ready sale, being greatly desired by the furnaces. A 
party of Eastern men have erected an experimental 
plant in Duluth and are endeavoring to work out a 
method for treating the low-grade magnetic ores that 
are so abundant on the eastern part of the Mesaba 
range. The work is being conducted by Dwight E. 
Woodbridge, a well-known mining engineer. Magnetic 
separation has never been experimented with to any 
great degree in the Lake Superior district, although 
there are mines in other regions where processes have 
been developed that are giving results. 

The mining men are going to be so busy this year 
that the annual meeting of the Lake Superior Mining 
Institute, which is scheduled to take place in August, 
will probably not be held until next February, when a 
trip will be made to the Birmingham district of Ala- 
bama, with a side trip to New Orleans. 


Preparedness Campaign by Chicago Engineers 


A group of prominent engineers and contractors of 
Chicago and vicinity have co-operated in forming a 
joint committee on military engineéring. The found- 
ers are members of all of the leading engineering and 
contracting organizations of Chicago, including the 
local branches of the national engineering societies. The 
purposes of the committee are to further military pre 
paredness among engineers, contractors and their asso 
ciates by the following means: 

1. Courses of lectures 

2. Assigned reading 

Studies and practical instruction 


in military engineer 


ing 
4. Assisting engineers to qualify as 
reserve corps of civilian engineers 


officers in the national 


Urging enlistment in and support for engineer troops of 
the National Guard and such other organizations as the Gov- 
ernment may crente 

6. Furthering instruction in military engineering in 
training camps and the attendance in them of those qualified 
7. By such other 
deemed advisable 


means as from time to time may be 

The committee has prepared a program covering 
the vital points outlined. To date the program is prac- 
tically complete for a period extending from April 20 
to July 25. Something of interest will be taken up 
each week, including lectures by Lieut.-Col. W. B. Jud- 
son, Major P. S. Bond and Lieut.-Col. Mason M. Pat- 
rick, all of the Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., and sev- 
eral exhibition drills, terrain exercises and inspection 
trips under the direction and guidance of various offi- 
cers of the engineer troops of the Illinois National 
Guard. 

The directors of the joint committee are: Wharton 
Clay, chairman; Robert W. Hunt, vice-chairman; Rob- 
ert F. Hall, secretary-treasurer; Bion J. Arnold, W. 
W. De Berard, J. de N. Macomb, Jr., H. S. Baker, 
Robert I. Randolph and Vernon C. Ward, Jr. Cor 
respondence should be addressed to the secretary, Rob- 
ert F. Hall, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago. 
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Rails a Minor Product 


The statistics of rail production in 1915, com- 
piled by the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
presented elsewhere in this issue in some detail, 
must furnish a surprise to those who had not 
already estimated the production at a relatively 
low figure. The total was 2,204,203 gross tons. 
While there is an increase from 1914 of 259,108 
tons, or 13.3 per cent, it must be remembered that 
pig-iron production at the same time increased 28.2 
per cent. In fact, in 1915 the production of rails 
constituted a smaller proportion to the production 
of pig iron than in any other year on record. The 
statistics go back to 1867, in which year the rail 
production of 412,596 tons (of which more than 99 
per cent was iron) was equal to 31.6 per cent of 
the tonnage of pig iron produced. In 1906, the 
year of maximum rail production, 3,977,887 tons, 
the proportion was 15.7 per cent, while last year 
the proportion was only 12.7 per cent. The rail 
tonnage was only 55 per cent of the maximum, re- 
corded nine years earlier. 

The year 1915 was somewhat notable in an 
unfortunate way, in that 78,525 tons of rails were 
imported, chiefly from the Algoma works in Canada 
This was the highest import total since 1887, bar- 
ring the 95,555 tons of 1903. Maximum rail im- 
ports, chiefly iron, occurred in 1871, 505,537 tons. 
The rail exports last year were 391,491 tons, indi- 
cating an apparent consumption in the United 
States of 1,891,237 tons. The production of girder 
and high T rails for electric lines was 133,965 tons, 
while the production of light rails, under 50 lb. to 
the yard, was 254,101 tons. Only a very small 
proportion, doubtless, of the girder and light rails 
was exported, and a considerable tonnage of stand- 
ard rails was used at various industrial plants 
and it may therefore be assumed that the con- 
sumption of rails by the regular steam roads was 
less than 1,500,000 tons. This, however, is not 
surprising even though the steam roads consumed 
more than 3,000,000 tons in 1906, for the Railway 
Age Gazette has already reported that in 1915 only 
933 miles of new main line track was laid, with 65 
miles of second, third and fourth track, making 
998 miles, whereas in 1906 there was an increase 
of about 13,000 miles in new track. The difference 
of 12,000 miles would account for precisely 1,500,000 
tons, if computed on the basis of an average of 
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80 lb. per yard for the rails which were thus used. 

As a matter of fact, it is probable that the rai! 
replacements in 1915 were adequate. While the 
freight ton-mileage has increased by fully one half 
from 1906 to 1915, there were rails wearing out 
ten years ago, not on account of the aggregate 
volume of traffic, but because a large proportion 
of the rails then in service were too light in sec- 
tion for the recently increased weight of cars and 
locomotives. Given the present volume of traflic 
and rails of adequate weight, it is improbable 
that the annual wear would involve much more than 
a million tons of rails, but conditions such as ob- 
tained ten or a dozen years ago, of the rolling stock 
being too heavy for the rails, are again appearing 
Some of the great systems have been trying the 
125-lb. rail, on account of their heavy locomotives 
and the “battleship gondolas” of 140,000 Ib. ca 
pacity. As a matter of fact, the production of rails 
100-Ib. and over in 1915 was no less than 688,995 
tons, or 35 per cent of the total of rails over 50-lb., 
and yet the average weight of all the rails in steam 
road service to-day is probably somewhat under 85 
lb, per yard. If in nearby years there is a heav’ 
tonnage of rails used for replacement it will be 
for the purpose of providing heavier rails rather 
than to replace rails of a section suited to the 
service. As indicated, it should not require muc!: 
more than a million tons of rails a year to take 
care of normal wear. 

The disappearance of the electric steel rail 1! 
1915 is to be noted. There were 3455 tons of elec- 
tric steel rails produced in 1912, 2436 tons in 191° 
and 178 tons in 1914, but no production in 1915. 
The industry may be revived when time has been 
allowed for testing fully the electric rails alread: 
put into service. The rail made of titanium-treated 
steel has likewise been on the decline, from 256,75" 
tons in 1910 to 21,191 tons in 1915. The other al- 
loyed steel rails in 1915 were confined to 24,970 tons 
reported as manganese rails. The trend seems ‘? 
be markedly toward the plain open-hearth rail. 
which comprised 99 per cent of the rails 100-lb. and 
over, 80 per cent of the rails 85 to 99 Ib. and 5° 
per cent of the rails 50 to 84 Ib. The total rail 
production was made up of 1,775,168 tons of opel 
hearth, 326,952 tons of Bessemer and 102,952 tors 
rolled from old steel rails and renewed rails, whic! 
the manufacturers could not classify, whether 
Bessemer or open-hearth. 
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ort Steel Prices 


noteworthy point in the statistics of iron and 
exports as presented from time to time is that 
. the maximum tonnage for a month was that 

.orted for last August, the total value of all iron 
and steel exports has continued to increase. The 
exports of the tonnage items last August amounted 

106,000 gross tons, dropping to 382,000 tons in 
September, and averaging a trifle less than 360,000 

a month since then, the January exports 
amounting to 357,000 tons. While the value of all 
iron and steel exports last August was $37,726,822, 
there has been an increase every month since then 
except in December, and the value stated for the 
January exports was $51,643,807. Thus the ton- 
nage exports were 10 per cent less in January than 
in August and the stated value of all iron and steel 
exports was 37 per cent greater. 

This increase in value was due largely to greater 
exports, and higher priced exports, of the iron and 
steel commodities not returned by weight. Thus 
unloaded shells, which are included in “all other 
manufactures of iron and steel,” with only the value 
stated, have undoubtedly increased quite largely. 

In order to determine how much the stated value 
of the tonnage exports has increased in the period 
for which returns are available, we have computed 
the percentage increase per pound or per ton, from 
January, 1915, to January, 1916. Inasmuch as the 
lowest prices in the domestic market were reached 
in December, 1914, the exports in January, 1915, 
may be regarded in general as representing approx- 
imately the low point. The exports in January, 
1916, however, cannot have represented recently 
going prices, as shipment on orders was delayed by 
the freight congestion. The following table is pre- 
pared by dividing the weight of material into the 
total value stated, for each January, and then com- 
puting the apparent percentage increase in unit 
value: 


Per Cent Per Cent 


Increase Increase 
77 Galvanized sheets 36 
Scray sia oe Black sheets ... - 19 
M rods . Plates . 16 
steel bars cise Structural material... 2 
Billets, et ay ae ME oe ao wake a ae 12 
os. an ee WEE wcceeneee aon 42 


t pipe ia 
o Ee 


Other wire .- 42 

Ul course, it must be recognized that the char- 

‘{ the exports changed greatly from one Jan- 

lary to the next. The tonnage was multiplied two 

nd one-half times, and thus there is room to infer 

nat the character of the material changed more or 

There may have been larger proportions of 

higher or lower class material in the exports last 

nuary than in those of a year earlier. The di- 

“rgences would perhaps not be very great, how- 
n the averages. 

Che striking feature of the showing in the table 

‘he smallness of most of the advances. They re- 

thing like the advances that have occurred 

date in the domestic market, but it must be 

nbered that a large part of the advance in the 

‘ic market has occurred since Jan. 1; further- 

' is doubtless the case that while as a rule 

rders are placed for prompt shipment the 

inot be followed when the mills are filled 

‘hen shipping facilities cannot be secured. 


tan 
er < 
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Most of the products listed show advances of 
between 15 and 20 per cent, and the conclusion 
may be drawn that the orders were placed several 
months before the shipments were made. Struc- 
tural material shows practically no advance, doubt- 
less a reflection of the fact that structural material 
has been slow in the domestic market, advancing 
chiefly by reason of the general scarcity of steel. 

The reported price of billets, ingots, blooms, 
etc., more than doubled, the increase shown being 
122 per cent. It may be assumed that the orders 
for unfinished steel were placed for quick ship- 
ment; possibly, also, there was a larger proportion 
of high grade steel in the later business. 

The general conclusion to be drawn is that even 
if the tonnage of exports does not increase mate- 
rially in the next few months the values will con- 
tinue to increase. Rods, for instance, are not likely 
to go out in future at less than double or triple 
their price in December, 1914. 


Powdered Coal and the Open Hearth 


It has been said that the future open-hearth 
furnace will have no regenerators. It has now been 
proved that such a furnace is a commercial suc- 
cess. The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, 
which for months has been conducting tests with 
different forms of powdered coal burners on open- 
hearth furnaces, has made public through its chief 
engineer results of recent pioneer work. This con- 
tribution is reviewed at length in this issue, and 
is an addition to the literature of fuel engineering 
that can hardly be overestimated. With results 
backed by tests on a large scale, the findings have 
great weight. Besides working on the open-hearth 
furnace, the company has perfected burners and 
coal feeders, and applied them to heating and pud- 
dling furnaces and to soaking pits for ingots. 

The success appears to be due largely to the 
development of both high-pressure and low-pressure 
burners, and a combination of them under care- 
ful control in connection with a combustion cham- 
ber so that the heat is developed where it is needed 
and with minimum furnace losses. Mr. Gadd, who, 
it is understood, is responsible for the later burn- 
ers and coal feeders, emphasizes the fact that the 
heat absorption occurs through radiation from the 
incandescent coal particles and not by convection, 
and thus large volumes of air within the furnace 
do not require heating to the combustion temper- 
ature. With the path of the flame always in the 
one direction, given parts of the furnace remain 
at substantially the same temperature, and an im- 
portant part of the furnace installation is an equip- 
ment of waste-heat steam boilers. He reports a 
steady evaporation of 614 lb. of water per pound 
of coal burned at the furnace. If one puts good 
average boiler performance at 10 lb. evaporation 
per pound of coal, he may charge the steam-making 
plant with 62'2 per cent of the coal, leaving only 
3714 per cent chargeable to the furnace. 

The author admits that the fuel consumption is 
high. Incidentally in presenting the paper, he said 
informally that heats had been taken from a 35-ton 
furnace in 8% hr., and that the coal consumption 
was 475 lb. per ton of steel and in other cases with 
cold charges less than 600 lb. These furnaces, it 
is understood, had burners at opposite ends and 
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were equipped with regenerators and operated 
under the usual reversals. The fuel cost is 
sidered to be more than offset by the first cost of 
the furnace as ordinarily constructed and by its 
cost of upkeep. In such a comparison it must of 
course be kept in mind the improvements in gas- 
passage arrangements being constantly made, 
which aim at life of brick-work and 
diminished gas leakage. Then there is the author’s 
own word of caution that the personal element in 
the control of powdered coal is all important; but 
he suggests how this possibly may be partly elim- 
inated. 


con- 


increased 


Finally, there is a belief in some quar- 
ters that relatively scarce coals of only 3 to 5 per 
cent ash are essential to complete success, or in 
other words the available coal supply is narrowed 
too much for the general application of the method. 


The Literacy Test Again 


There could be 44 defections from the ranks 
of those who voted for the Burnett immigration 
bill, with its literacy test, in the House on 


March 30, without preventing the bill from being 
passed over a Presidential veto, as the vote was 
307 to 87, and a vote of 263 to 131 would still be 
The bill must still the 
Senate before the President has the opportunity to 
show whether he has changed his mind since he 


bill 


i two-thirds vote. 


pass 


vetoed a similar somewhat more than a yeat 
ago. 
American manufacturers, particularly those 
making iron and steel and coke, will have great 
citticulty in understanding the argument urged in 
favor of the bill—that the end of the war threatens 
xu flood of immigration. They are convinced that 
a flood of such immigration, if it could be started 
the present moment, would be a benefit to the 
States. That the flood would tend to 
is extremely improbable, for various reasons, but 
if it did the fact remains that it would have a 
prolonged drought to balance. There has now been 
a period of 20 months of extremely 
migration. Counting all and 
leaving the United States from July 1, 1914, to 
March 1, 1916, the increase in population has been 
1,050,000 less than would have been the case if the 
movement had been precisely the same as obtained 
in the two years prior to July 1, 1914. That is 
a deficiency in population which the country is fac 
ing at a time when domestic and foreign buyers 
Each month 
that the war is prolonged aggravates the situa 
tion. The deficiency in population grows, and the 
longer it grows the greater would have to be the 


flood of immigration which would turn the labor 


Unitcd rise 


limited im 


persons entering 


are clamoring for more merchandise. 


situation in the wrong direction. 

What the immigrants do is well known. They 
do not become school teachers, for instance. Many 
of them work in-mills and factories, at blast fur 


naces and at coke works. They do work that the 
organized labor forcing this bill through Congress 
does not want to do, and would not do unless con 
almost inconceivably changed. To 
change them thus, as by the change from two to 
three shifts per day at the blast furnaces and 
steel works, would be to throttle the industry, 
and for what good to the nation? 


ditions were 
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We have had this immigration and ha 
pered, as a nation, with it. To show, that a str 
Lion in immigration, under normal condit). ).— 4, 
say nothing of when there is a scarcity o! 
is beneficial, would be extremely difficult. show 
that the restriction that would be impos: . 
literacy test would be advantageous, in the © ircym. 
stances and considering the work immigra 
does, is altogether impossible. 

Given this literacy test, however, there is oy 
thing that follows as directly as day follows nigh; 
and that is that the tariff protection on iron any 
steel products should be greatly increased. Hoy 


ever inadequate the present tariff may be to meer 
ordinary conditions, the situation resulting from the 
kind of immigration curtailment hoped for by th 


advocates of this measure would mean untold dam. 
age to the iron and steel industry. Whether th, 
restriction would occur, whether the requirement 
of ability to read 30 words in any language 
dialect which the subject selects would restrict 
migration not the immediate jy 
The advocates of the bill assume that it would. or 
(they are wasting their time. If immigration 

be restricted, the whole basis on which the iron ; 
steel and some other tariff schedules are now sw 
posed to rest must be radically changed. Th 
feared ‘flood of immigration” is in all probabi 
altogether imaginary. The flood of relatively chea 
iron and steel would be real and crushing. 


seriously, is 


The Benzol and Toluol Market 


An increasing output of benzol, toluol and allied 
products is being made by steel and iron companies, 
and it is estimated that the yearly production of ber 
is now not far from 25,000,000 gal. Most of this has 
been contracted for and sold to powder makers prin- 
cipally, the benzol being converted into picric acid ané 
the toluol into trinitrotoluol, both the basis of powerf 
explosives. 

The market for benzol on contract is firm at 7U 
75¢e. per gallon, producer’s plant, with spot benzol com- 
manding 80c. to 90c. The spot market is dominated 
largely by resale product, some of which has accumu 
lated in the hands of buyers who have been unable 
consume it as early as they expected. There is [itt 
interest in contracts except for 12 months, with scarce! 
any to offer at that. Toluol is quoted at $4.50 pe! 
gallon, producer’s plant, on contract and at $4.75 to > 
for spot. There is practically no contract market, an¢ 
supplies are very small. Solvent naphtha, or xylel, ® 
selling at 40c. to 45c. per gallon on contract and 40e 
to 50c. per gallon for spot, at producer’s plant, with th 
supply and demand about balanced. The market 10 
sulphate of ammonia is quiet, most of this being so! 
on yearly contracts made in May and June. 
sulphate is commanding $3.45 to $3.50 per 100 |b. 
Atlantic ports. The war having interfered with 
ports from England, the demand for the domestic * 
has increased decidedly. 


Fairbanks Transfer Completed 


The transfer of E. & T. Fairbanks & (o., 
manufacturers, St. Johnsbury, Vt., to Fairbanks, Mors 
& Co., Chicago, Ill., has been completed. C. H. Mors 
Jr., W. E. Miller, H. J. Fuller, Thomas MeMillan 3 
W. S. Hovey of Chicago have been elected direct q 
succeeding Henry C. Ide, Joseph Fairbanks, A. B 
McLeod, Charles A. B. Pratt and C. L. Harpham at 
St. Johnsbury. The directors have elected Fran* ’ 
Brooks, St. Johnsbury, president; C. H. Morse, at 
cago, vice-president; John C. Clark, secretary; *'™ 
Beck, treasurer. 








Government Equipment of Munitions Plants 


Private Manufacture Highly Desirable 
and Appropriations Are Proposed Which 
Will Encourage It in Aid of the Army 


GTON, D. C., April 11, 1916.—A new depar- 
Government’s policy, originated by the War 
ind strongly urged upon the House and 
opriation committees by Mr. Garrison, whet 
War, and by General Crozier, chief of the 
ce Bureau, is reflected in the fortifications 
bill which has just been reported to the 
important measure, which for the past 
is carried an average of about $6,000,000 
w authorizes expenditures approximating 
ind specifically directs the adoption of a 
ed by General Crozier to secure the prompt 
th the Government of private manufac- 
material to meet any serious emergency. 
ale upon which the plan may be utilized is 
nevertheless a substantial advance and 
g contrast with the policy of the Navy De 
exemplified in its campaign to secure a 
rmor factory and to eliminate private 
as possible in developing the construc 

‘the national defense project. 


rAILS OF GOVERNMENT EQUIPMENT 


provision of the fortifications appropria 

is a proposal to equip at Government expense 
of private plants for the manufacture of ar 
nmunition, etc., on the basis of equitable con 
which will insure the maintenance of the equip 
all times in the best possible condition and the 


oduction of small quantities of material each 
year, such production being designed not only to main- 


the equipment in working order but also to afford 
the plants in question at least a smal! 
the money invested in the housing buildings 
and attention given to the subject. The 
the bill is as follows: 


such gages, dies, jig tools, fix 
ind appliances ! iding su 
led drawings as n be neces 
ufacture of arms immunition 
for the defense of the country, 
nstallation of such iterial 


States under such contract and 
I the Secretary of War, $1,000, 
ding 25 per centum of said sum 
plants so equipped such war 
provided further, that not ex- 
Ss material ma be purchased 

ind in making such ex 
ng ompetition in tl roe 


hase shall not govern 


the tentative plans of the War Depart- 
ter part of this appropriation will prob- 

to providing the necessary gages, dies, 

for the production of field artillery and 
\ complete set of these appliances will 
ed thousand dollars and their manu- 
me many months under ordinary con- 
lent, therefore, that but a very few 
d up for this purpose. The bill con- 
t $50,000 worth of output from each 
upped will be purchased annually. 
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OVERNMENT TO BUY LARGELY 


sions in the bill governing the pur 
ral material appropriated for are the 








othérwise autHorized herein no 





pr ted by this act shall be expended 





ite manufacturers of any material 
-5 per céntum more than the cost of 









by the Government, or, where 







Ss not been manufactured. by the 
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(7overnment, at a 4 ex am or , ‘ ‘ } 
} stir . wh , 

That expenditures for iT g it’ the rovisic 
ct shall not be 1 cle su 4 t prevent he 
peration the G . 
rate of production, except w ' Spe x 
the operation of ar rsenal’s « fF 


The appropriations carried by the bill, which include 
only the construction, armament and maintenance of 
fortifications and other works of defense and the pro 
curement of field artillery, and do not include any part 
of the small arms equipment of the army, aggregate 
$21,997,050; but in addition contracts are authorized 
amounting to $12,300,000. How much of these sums will 
be available for the actual purchase of material cannot 
be stated in view of the discretion vested in the Seer 
tary of War either to manufacture or buy the different 
classes of material covered by the bill. Because of the 
general provisions of the measure, however, and of the 
largely increased appropriations carried thereby, it may 
be assumed that the Government will be in the market 
for a great deal more material during the year begi 
ning July 1 next than heretofors Subject only to the 
limitations above quoted, the department, if the bill 
becomes a law in its present form, will be able to de 
velop General Crozier’s policy of increasing the ex 
pansibility of the arsenals to meet emergencies, while at 
the same time purchasing very considerable quantities 
of material from private manufacturers with a view to 
inducing them to maintain their plants in a high stat 
of efficiency even after the present European demand 


has ceased 
EXPERTS ALL FOR PRIVATE MANUFACTURE 


In reporting the fortifications appropriation bill to 
the House the committee has removed the injunction of 
secrecy from the hearings which preceded the formula 
tion of the bill. Embraced in these hearings is a most 
significant report unanimously adopted by the chief of 
staff, the assistant chief of staff, the president of the 
army war college, the chief of engineers, the chief of 
ordnance, the quartermaster general, the chief signal 
officer, the surgeon general and the chief of coast ar 
‘tillery, recommending a policy designed to seeure the co 
operation of private establishments for the manufac 
ture of war material. In summarizing the findings of 
the board this report says: 


The ‘ t ‘ 
‘ K } 
roportic the x ‘ all 
lasses of which it has t ! b 
hing standards, of understa! t osts of produ 
suring that tt tion shall be give to i rovement 1 of 
j f x } pect kperts wi to 
} | It is’ co cle ta 
s} ld I I ( ext 
i prod t onorm j tities if il the 
‘ verni : a ta Litres wT ry ) th 
} te vledie ats i t abilit o® mar ire 
tself ceptinge xoriat ropesa particula 
< ws > > > > 
BR he er I z > ZL 


Se! war i furope rted witt f Z if 
I bilit it one < tl over ts engaged mt 
var has found it necessar to assume control over ré 
than 1000 establishments for the production of munitions, in 
ad tion tothe establishment of Over 1) new governmentally 
operated plants. The numb f employees efigaged ir india: 
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tions manufacture in these plants is stated to be over 200 
times the total number of employees in the arsenals of the 
Ordnance Department of the United States Army, and the in- 
tention has been authoritatively declared to be to produce 
more than one hundred times the output of the Ordnance De- 
partment’s one factory when worked at its full capacity. 
These statements are conservative. 

The European war has brought into existence in this coun- 
try several war material factories of large capacity. Some 
of these factories can probably be kept in existence if not in 
the actual production of munitions at least in the possibility 
of quick reconversion thereto after the close of the European 
war. * * * * The energy of the people has already been 
expended in the erection of these plants. It would be un- 
economical to expand it over again unnecessarily, in whatever 
manner and through whatever agency, either public or pri- 
vate, the expenditure might be made The private munitions 
plant, capable also of doing commercial work, may be likened 
to the citizen-soldier, in that it has been made ready for 
War's usage, but in peace-time earns its own living The 
Government arsenal is like the regular. It works only for 
warlike purposes and has to be maintained. 

For the reasons stated above, the board is unanimously 
and emphatically of the opinion that the Government ought 
not to establish a monopoly in the production of any of its 
war material, and ought not to manufacture its own war 
material to the exclusion of patronage of private manufactur- 
ers capable of aiding it. 


SECRETARY GARRISON’S STRONG STAND 


This report was presented to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations by Mr. Garrison, then Secretary of War, 
and the opinions expressed therein were reiterated by 
him with great emphasis. With regard to the sug- 
gestion so frequently reflected in the current criticism 
of the policy of preparedness that the Government 
should make all its own war material in order to de- 
prive private manufacturers of any incentive to arouse 
war sentiment, Mr. Garrison spoke with much warmth. 
He said in part: 


I simply cannot contemplate the sense of doing that thing. 
It would involve turning the Government into an enormous 
manufacturing establishment: buying the plants and equip- 
ping them and educating the men; reaching some point, of 
course, where you would cease present manufacture because 
you would by such an enlarged plant have sufficient for your 
then prospective needs, leaving all that enormous investment 
absolutely idle; then dismissing your men, because it is in- 
conceivable that anybody would suggest retaining them in 
idleness, to await the eventuality of war to again reopen 
these plants. The only reason for doing that is the feeling 
that is averse to the buying from private manufacturers of 
these identical materials. * * * * It is difficult for meto 
predicate a conclusion upon this matter upon the assumption 
that there are people who would actually seek to plunge their 
country into war because they manufacture war material and 
could thereby make money. 


In view of the acceptance by the Appropriations 
Committee of the War Department’s point of view con- 
cerning the manufacture of munitions under the forti- 
fications bill, interest will now center upon the terms 
of the army appropriation bill which is now being 
framed by the Military Committee before which both 
Secretary Garrison and General Crozier made substan- 
tially the same arguments that were submitted to the 
Appropriations Committee. W. L. C. 


Ferromanganese Imports in Third Quarter of 1915 


Imports of ferromanganese into the United States 
for the third quarter of 1915, ended Sept. 30, 1915, 
according to official data just issued, were 20,421 gross 
tons valued at $1,223,653. This agrees very closely with 
preliminary data, 20,396 tons imported for that quarter, 
furnished THE IRON AGE and published Jan. 27, 1916. 


The No. 1 furnace of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany’s Lebanon plant, recently acquired by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, was blown in April 8 on spiegel- 
eisen. H. B. Dutton is superintendent. The stack is 
of 150 tons daily capacity, and had been idle since 
January, 1915. 


Negotiations are pending for establishing a large 
steel plant at Sagunte, Spain, according to L’Usine, of 
Paris. 


April 13, 19:4 


RAIL PRODUCTION IN 1915 


United States Production of All Kinds of Rails 
in 1915 Increased 259,108 Tons Over 1914 


Special Statistical Bulletin No. 2 (1916), of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 61 Broadway, New 
York, gives statistics of the production of rails in the 
United States in 1915. Tables are included present- 
ing details for not only 1915, but for a long series of 
years preceding. The total production of all kinds of 
rails was 2,204,203 gross tons, against 1,945,095 tons 
in 1914. The quantities made by the various processes 
were as follows: Open-hearth, 1,775,168 tons; Besse- 
mer, 326,952 tons; rerolled from old rails, 102,083 tons, 
No rails were made by the electric process. In 1914 
the quantity of rails made of electric steel was 178 
gross tons and in 1913 the quantity was 2436 tons. 
The mills in this country have made no iron rails since 
1911. 

The maximum output of rails in this country was 
reached in 1906, when the mills rolled 3,977,887 tons. 
or 1,773,684 tons more than in 1915. Details of the 
production since 1910 are as follows: 


Production of Rails by Processes—Gross Tons 





Open- Besse - Re- 
Years hearth mer rolled Electric Iron Total 
L910 1,751,359 1,884,442 s ° 230 
1911 1,053,420 91,751 162 23 
1912 1,099,926 119,390 3,455 
1913 817,591 155,043 2,436 
1914 323,897 95,169 178 
1915 326,952 102,083 





*Not separately stated 


Girder and high T rails for electric and street rail- 
roads are included in the figures given above. For 
recent years the quantities thus included were as fol- 
lows: 1912, 174,004 tons; 1913, 195,659 tons; 1914, 
136,889 tons; 1915, 133,965 tons. 

The number of mills rolling rails in 1915 was 22, of 
which 14 made open-hearth, 9 made Bessemer and 9 
made rerolled rails. 

The total production of rails as given above in- 
cludes, in addition to new rails rolled during the year, 
rails rerolled from defective rails and from old rails 
The total of renewed or rerolled rails so included is 
given in gross tons in the following table for 1911 
to 1915: 

Renewed and Rerotled Rails, 1911 to 1915 
Rerolled from New Seconds, 
New Defective Rails, etc. 


- ————,. Rolledfrom _ Total 
Years Open-hearth Bessemer Total Old Rails Rerolled 


19i1.. i 2,631 19,379 22,010 91,751 113,761 
1912.. 13,140 29,446 42,586 119,890 161,976 
£913. 660... 2082 30,741 43,793 155,043 198,836 
1914. 13,538 13,234 26,772 95,169 121,941 
i915. 6,477 2,652 9,129 102,083 111,212 


The production of rails by weight per yard from 
1910 is given in the following table: 


Production by Weight per Yard 


45 and 85 and Total, 

Under Less Less 100 Gross 

Years 15 Lb than 85 than100 and Over Tons 
1910. 260,709 1,275,339 2,099,983 3,636,031 
1911 218,758 1,067,696 1,536,336 2,822,790 
1912 248,672 1,118,592 1,960,651 3,327,915 
1913 *270,405 967,313 2,265,062 3,502,789 
1914... *238,423 $309,865 868,104 528,703 1,945,0% 
1915.. 254,101 518,291 742,816 688,995 2,204,203 


*Includes rails under 50 Ib. ¢Includes 50 Ib. and less than 
85 Ib. 

Included in the above figures is the annual produc- 
tion of alloy-treated rails, shown separately in the fol- 
lowing tables. The statistics of rails so treated were 
first collected in 1909. 


Alloy-Treated Steel Rails 





Production Production by Weight 
Total by Alloys per Yard 
Produce pes os Na 
tion, 45 and $5and 100 
Gross Tita- Other Under Under Under and 
Years Tons nium Alloys 45 Lb. 85 100 Over 
1909 49,395 35,945 13,450 .. 9,132 40,263 
1910 257,324 256,759 565 70,170 187,154 
1911.. 153,989 152,990 999 .. 27,097 126,392 
1912.. 149,267 141,773 7,494 21 5,826 143,820 
1913.. 59,519 47,655 11,864 °91 9,414 50,014 7 
1914.. 27,987 23,821 4,696 14 41,168 8,301 18,49° 
1915.. 24,970 21,191 3,779 °6 1,977 6,555 16,49 


*Inctudes rails under 50 Ib. fIncludes 50 1b, and tess thar 
85 Th 








13, 1916 





Division of Alloy-Treated Steel Rails, 1915 

Production by Weight per Yard 

Total —— —— — 
Produc- Under 50 85 100and 
tion 50 Lb. to 84 to 99 Over 
2 21,191 6 1,823 6,186 13,176 
ese 3,779 154 369 3,256 
24,970 6 1,977 6,555 16,482 


the total production of rails in 1915, Pennsyl- 
, mills rolled 694,545 tons, or 31% per cent, against 
per cent in 1914. 


Government Armor Factory Bill Progresses 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12, 1916.—The House 
nittee on Naval Affairs, April 5, by a vote of 15 
ordered a favorable report on the Tillman bill ap- 
riating $11,000,000 for the purchase or construc- 
of a Government armor factory. The report of the 
mittee filed by Chairman Padgett embodies a brief 

iew of the history of the armor plants of the Beth- 

Carnegie and Midvale steel companies and the 

In 


troversy concerning the price of armor plate. 
lusion the report says: 


it is admitted that armor plate is not an article of 
al use and that the Government is the only cus- 
for armor plate in the United States, yet it is the 
of the committee that the Government should not be 


lled to pay a price set by domestic manufacturers where 
een demonstrated that competition no longer exists. It 
believed that 
condition of affairs the 


fore as a measure of protection against 
committee should recommend 
the purchase of a factory for the manufacture 
rmor plate for the vessels of the United States Navy, and 


recommends that the bill do pass 


tor or 


herefore 


An effort will be made to secure consideration for 
the bill before the naval appropriation bill is reported. 
Chairman Padgett predicts its passage by a large ma- 
jority. It will have strong opposition, but in view of 
the extent to which the Administration’s influence is 
being exerted in its favor the chances now point to its 
enactment. W. L. C. 


Again the Steel Corporation’s Largest Order Book 


Again the largest unfilled tonnage at the close of any 
previous month in the history of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration was shown by the monthly report revealing a 
tonnage of 9,331,001 tons on the books March 31, 1916. 
‘his is an increase of 762,035 tons over the uftfilled 
rders at the close of February, 8,568,966 tons, which 
vas then the record month. The unfilled tonnage a year 
ago, March 31, 1915, was 4,255,749 tons, the present 
report being more than double that. The following 


table shows the unfilled tonnage for each month, begin- 
ing Dec. 31, 1912: 


i 
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, 1916 


9,331,001 suly $1, 1984:...2.. 4,158,589 
1916, . 8,568,966 June 30, 1914....... 4,032,857 

1916 . 7,922,767 Sa * Saar 3,998,160 

RORG. wis kisi 7,806,220 April 30, 1914....... 4,277,068 

\ ( 1915 . 7,189,489 March 31, 1914..... 4,653,825 
l 15 6,165,452 Feb. 28, 1914.. .5,026,440 

191 5,317,618 Jan. 31, 1914.. 4,613,680 

‘ 1918 4,908,455 Dec. 31, 1913....... 4,282,108 
1915 -4,928,540 Nov. 30, 1913....... 4,396,347 

1915 . 4,678,196 Oct. 31, 1913.......4,513,767 

191 ” . - 4,264,598 Sept. 30, 1913.......5,003,785 

; i] 4,162,244 Aug. 31, 1913.......5,223,468 

91 4,255,749 July 31, 1913.......5,399,356 

45 4,345,374 June 36, 1913....... 5,807,317 

J] ) . 4,248,571 May 31, 1913.......6,324,322 

ri4 3,836,643 April 30, 1913.... 6,978,762 

914 3,324,592 March 31, 1913 . 7,468,956 

14 3,461,097 Feb. 28, 1913....... 7,656,714 

14 3,787,667 Jan. 31, 1913. . 7,827,368 

: 4,213,331 Dec. 31, 1912 . 7,932,164 


purchasing department of the Cambria Steel 


pany has been remov 


} 


ed from the Oliver Building, 
urgh, to the Widener Building, Philadelphia. The 


ae department of this company is now in the 
th Building, having been removed from the Mor- 
ilding, ahd it is expected that the treasury and 

soon follow to the new 


g departments 


Anderson Fo 


Ind., 
Hy 


in 


will 





undry & Machine Company, An- 
has taken a large order for the new tin- 
of the Bethlehem Steel: Company at Balti- 
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Carbon in Cast Iron at Different Tem- 
peratures 


Discussing “Carbon in Cast Iron” at a recent meet- 
ing of the Ipswich (England) Engineering Society, E. 
Adamson of Sheffield said that cast iron was perhaps 
the most crude of the metals. It had been assumed that 
everything was constant, and that it could be produced 
in the ordinary way without any difference in its com- 
position and qualities. Prior to 1886 foundrymen had 
no scientific instrument to get sufficient accuracy, nor 
did they understand so much about the practical side 
of metallurgy as at present. In the light of that old 
knowledge it was thought that the addition of silicon 
softened iron, and that by varying the silicon there 
were corresponding variations in the strength of cast 
iron. But it was not realized that other things, in- 
cluding ca:oon, had to be considered. 

For many years it was commonly understood that 
the highest amount oi carbon that could be taken up 
by pure iron was 4.50 per cent. At 1100 deg. C. that 
figure was correct, but on raising the temperature to 


2200 deg. it was found that 9.50 per cent of carbon 
could be absorbed. Iron containing 4.50 per cent of 
carbon when cooled down under ‘normal conditions 


made white iron; but with the higher percentage it was 
impossible to secure a white iron, because a certain 
amount of graphite separated out and consequently 
made it grey or mottled. The reason had yet to be dis- 
covered, but men with a good deal of blast-furnace ex- 
perience believed that the character of the carbon 
formed at the higher temperature was such that it 
would not become combined carbon under any condi- 
tions. Above a temperature of 2200 deg. the iron 
would not contain so much as 9.50 per cent of carbon, 
because a certain amount of the carbon was really 
burned out. The most important points were the time 
during which the iron was left.in contact with the 
hot coke in a foundry cupola and also the temperature 
of melting, as this latter decided the total amount of 
carbon taken up and accounted for the differences be- 
tween modern irons and those of the cold-blast manu 
facture. 

On remelting pig or iron, it was shown, the 
primary condition of the carbon is important in in 
fluencing the grade and strength of the material pro- 
duced. The quicker the cooling, the more closely com- 
pacted the form of the and therefore the 
greater the strength and durability of the metal. 
Analysis alone would give only a rough-and-ready guide 
as to what the cast iron would be, but the fracture 
showed whether the casting would be close or open. 
The lower the total carbon in the iron, the better the 
chance of keeping the free carbon in a small condition 
and thus getting a solid casting. The addition of sul- 
phur increases the depth of chill, and if the castings 
are thin it requires care to keep from chilling the cast- 
ing right through. 


cast 


carbon, 


Effect of Temperature on the Determination of 
Carbon by Combustion 


The influence of temperature on the results obtained 
by the direct combustion of steel and iron in oxygen 
has been frequently investigated, and the consensus of 
opinion seems to be that higher results for carbon are 
obtained with higher combustion temperatures. This 
conclusion is discussed by J. R. Cain, associate chem- 
ist, and H. E. Cleaves, assistant chemist of the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, in Technological Paper No. 69, 
“Determination of Carbon.in Steels and Irons by Direct 
Combustion in Oxygen at High Temperatures.” The 
results given in a table show that some steels give 
higher results by the new method of the authors than 
are shown on the certificates, others only slightly 
higher figures, and still others give the same results 
by both methods. 


“Abstracts of Current Decisions on Mines and Min 
ing,” reported from May to September, 1915, is the 
title of Bulletin 113 of the United States Bureau of 
Mines. There has been a wide demand for such infor- 
mation and this is the fifth of its kind issued by the 
bureau. 
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Pure Iron-Carbon Alloys. for Research 


The preparation of pure iron and iron-carbon al|: 
is the subject of Scientific Paper No. 266, issued by t 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, and written by J. R. Ca 
E. Schramm and H. E. Cleaves. It is shown that p: 
vious work on the iron-carbon diagram is unsatisfa 
tory because of the great uncertainty of the chemi: 
composition of the materials used. The necessity f, 
the production of a series of alloys of great pw 
was therefore considered necessary to form the ba 
of a redetermination of the diagram at the Bureau 
Standards. The general method pursued consisted 
melting electrolytic iron with sugar carbon in ma 
nesia ,crucibles. The electrolytic iron was _ prepar 
from ingot iron anodes in a chloride bath with or wit! 
out the use of porous cups. Operating difficulties w: 
overcome by melting in a vacuum furnace using es; 
cially pure magnesia, made and calcined with great ca 
A series of alloys was prepared of the compositi: 
Fe + C 99.96 per cent. 


Ductile and Non-Corrosive Chromium Alloys 


Non-oxidizing chromium alloys, that are ductile a 
malleable, with a high electrical resistance and a low 
temperature coefficient, are the subject of a_ patent 
(Us. 8... 1,475,724—March 14, 1916) issued to Wilbu 
B. Driver, East Orange, N. J. It is based on the dis 
covery that, whereas a substantial percentage, 5 to 
10 per cent, of chromium added to copper alone give: 
such inferior mechanical qualities that the material i 
practically valueless, yet when the chromium is to bh 
added to a mixture or alloy of copper and some othe: 
metal such as manganese or nickel, the chromium may 
be added in quantities from about 10 to 20 per cent, 
and will produce a ductile and malleable alloy and on 
with relatively high resistance to oxidation. The pat 
entee prefers an alloy of 10 per cent chromium, 45 per 
cent nickel and 45 per cent copper by weight. Th 
lowest temperature cofficients, he says, have been ol 
tained when the nickel and copper are used in about 
equal amounts. 


British and American Tin-Plate Exports 


British tin-plate exports to neutral countries in 1915 
were 88,963 gross tons, as compared with 99,715 tons 
in 1913. They were distributed as follows: 


1913, L915, 

Gross Tons Gross To! 

Denmark 5,312 5,929 
Sweden 7,660 5,274 
Holland 7 . ‘ .43,009 27,908 
Norway 25,166 38,510 
Roumania 10,927 1,181 
Switzerland 7.641 10,161 
99 715 $8,963 


Norway and Switzerland considerably increased th 
quantities taken in 1915. As to Holland, it is not known 
what proportion of the 43,000 tons in 1913 was con- 
sumed in that country and what went to Germany. 

Total tin-plate exports from Great Britain in 1915 
were 368,602 tons, and in 1913 they were 494,497 tons. 
From the United States the exports in 1915 wert 
154,541 tons; in 1913 only 57,812 tons. 


Hard Lead Alloys Without Antimony 


Hard alloys of lead and alkaline earth metals, suc! 
as calcium, magnesium, strontium or barium, are de- 
scribed in a series of patents (U. S. 1, 158, 671-2-3-4-5) 
granted to F. C. Frary and S. N. Temple, of St. Paul, 
Minn. .The claim is that these alloys of lead with, ca! 
cium, ete., excel antimonial lead in hardness and tough- 
ness and can be used as type metal or wherever 4! 
alloy is desired for molding purposes. The metals 
added to the lead are in such small quantities compare 
with the necessary antimony that the new alloys ar 
less expensive, especially when antimony is high. 


The Falls Clutch & Machinery’ Company, Boston, 
Mass., has been incorporated, with capital stock © 
$10,000: Deleevare King is president and Theophi! 
King is treasurer. 
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TO REPORT .TAVENNER BILL 


tus of Movement.to Kill Scientific Manage- 


ment in Government. Shops 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 41,. 1916.—\The~ House 
mittee on Labor at a meeting to be held on TLhurs- 
April 13, will undertake to finally dispose of the 
bill prohibiting scientific shop managément 
Government. establishments... The parliamentary 
tus of the measure is. peculiar and there is much 
among those interested as to how the com- 
» will undertake to meet the situation. 


HOW THE BILL WILL BE REPORTED 


Tavenner bill on’ March 23 was ordered to be 
ed favorably to the Hotise without the formality 
iearing to those who might be expected to oppose 
e measure or without official notice of-any kind that 
upon it was contemplated. Investigation subse- 
» developed the interesting fact that the. com- 
ee in executive -session had given hearings .to 
presentative Tavenner and to N. P. Alifas; president 
machinists’. union, representing: the..Washington 
y yard and other Government establishments... James 
mery, generat counsel fox the National» Association 
Manufacturers, thereupon made a formal demand:on 

ommittee for a hearing, which -was accorded, 
zh the notice given was so short that only.asfew 


engineers and manufacturers. whe itvould 


ive come to Washington to oppose the bilt were 
fe present. ; 
‘hampions of the bill now claim that.the order 
\f the committee reporting the bill favorably still stands 
d that the measure automatically goes:to the House 


ther action.. Mr. ‘Emery. insists: however, 


action of the committee according a hearing 
the whole case and that to preserve good faith 
member of the committee must move-toveconside1 


which the bill was reported; otherwise, he 


the committee will put itself in the position 
agreed to hear evidence after the jury ‘had 


reached its decision. It is the best épinion 
formal motion to reconsider -will be made 
r, but that it will be voted down, after which 
be sent to the Housé with a favorable re- 
will probably be prepared by Represénta- 
who presided at the recent hearings. 


FUNDS OF COMMITTEE OF TEN 


er the close of the report of the hearingS, as pub 
in THe IRon AGE of April-6, the Committee on 


a ‘hearing to ‘W. B. Richards, ef Gunn, 
'o., consulting engineers, New York; who 


ved as treasurer of the Committee of Ten appoint- 
from among the engineering societies, to enable 
answer the charge preferred by Mr, Tavenner 
ney was “being used” to defeat the pending bill. 
equest ‘of the committee, Mr. Richards described 


of engineers and others presided over by 
, of THe IRON AGE, at which the genera! 
movement against the Tavenner bill was 
, and told of the sending out of 500 detters 


funds to~carry on the’ work, which he said 


in the sum of $335. ; 

ntative Tavenner declared he was satisfied 
g the money referred’to neither Mr. Rich- 
Committee of Ten-did anything objection- 


the last Congress,” he added, “there ‘was-an 


into the business methods of thé Nationa! 
of Manufaeturers, and Mr. Emery ‘of--that 
seemed to be in charge of the opposition 
and I thought that the revelations coming 
committee justified me in keeping track 
same association was doing in connection 

When I read a letter stating that money 
aised to defeat this bill, I thought’ I was 
giving the facts to it. I want to say; in fair- 
Richards, that I do not think that he has 
g in the least objectionable, and I thought 
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it right that the hearings, should contain a statement 
to “this effect.” : : ated 

In view of the criticism by Mr. Tavenner and others 
of the work of the Committee of Ten, Mr. Richards 
filed with the committee ‘a Brief formal ‘statement con- 
cerning the attitude of himself and his colleagues and 
the steps taken by them to arouse public opinion against 
the bill’ The statement practically in ‘full ‘was as 
follows: 


L think. it may .be safely said that in the opinion of the 
engineering profession and the manufacturing world, the 
Tavenner bill could be. properly entitled “A _ bill tor penalize 
efficiency in the public seryice. lt undertakes to make a 
criminal of every officer of the United States who uses in a 
public establishment those methods which in thousands of 
private plants and in the irsenals controtied by thé War 
Department have demonstrated over a period of yéars thei: 
unquestioned. capacity at’once to decrease the cost *of pro 


duction and increase the. wages of emplovées. As Themas A 
Edison, the dean of American inyentora, says of the sheasute, 
“It is an atte mpt to, prevent etficiem« ind would be disastrous 


labor and the public 


it is to call the attention of Congress and the pablic.4o 
this: vicious roposal. to condemn . efficiency ined, penalize 
progress that a Committee of Ten was spontaneously organ 
ized in the engineering profession to. spread nlormatjon « 
th nature and consequences of this measure mong the 
public ind our legislators To that end our committee } 
mad public appeal for’ fun to prepars 1 distt 
educational literature and permit the’ presentation « ‘ 
iidgement- and evidence to the cémmittees and member ‘ 
Congress that they: may fot'be unadvited as to the menning 
of..this effort: to make -criminals: of public offics WhO eF 
deavor te bette the, public, sery ‘ »** 


German Steel. Costs in the Open-Hearth 
Process 


A German metallurgist, W. S. Schoinburg, writing 
in Feverungstechnik, says that a comparison of results 
obtained at Witkowitz,Hoesch and other works shows 
that. the hot-nietal process not only gives a considerable 
saving in fuel consumption per ton of steel, but also 
in life of the furnaces, reduced consumption of ferro 
manganese, recovery of marketable phosphoric slag 
and quickér working of, the charge. None of the vari 
ous open-hearth processes examined, however, ig, cor 
sidered to afford the best solution of the problem of 
teelmaking, all being insufficiently, adaptable to sudden 
market changes, since the use of a high proportion of 
scrap retards the working of the charge to an excessive 
degree. 

Although it is really impracticable to establish a 
comparison between the relative costs of production 
by the hot-metal and scrap processes, the author ha 
attempted to do this from the data furnished by a 
month’s working at a steel works producing 7000 ton 
per, month. The materials of the charge. cost $16.14 
per ton;af steel; fuel, $1.10; additions (ore, limestone, 


aluminum), l6c.; furnace lining, 67c.; ingot molds, 


19c.;, labar,, 80c.; repairs, 17c.; electric power, pump 
ing,, etc.,,,24c.;.. stores, 65¢,; spare parts, etc., 20¢.; 
sundries. and depreciation, 29c.; total, $20.64, less 28c 
for slag,,ete., and, 35c.. for casting scrap, etc.; or net, 
$20.01. per ton, of steel.; Since $15.78 of this, represent 
cost of qaharging material,,the conversion costs $4:23 
per ton of sound ingots. ..Jn a second steel works (scrap 
process) the-cost of fuel..was only 77c., as compared 
with 92c..at.the Dortmund Union Works and 87c. at 
W itkowitz. 

With regard to the..relative.cost of furnace linings 
for the.scrap and ore. qrocesses, respectively, this. is 
given at 5le. to 67c. for the former (the lower figure 
being for a 45-ton furnace running 480 to 550 charges 
between renewals), and 34c. to 35c. for the ore process 
(a 200-ton Talbot furnace running 800 to 900 charges 
and a 60-ton’ Wellman tilting furfiace running up ‘to 
1500 charges), but the’ céffiparison is regarded as ‘of 
doubtful value. 

The author’s conclusion is that working the two 
processes is the most économical plan, since it is thus 
possible to take full advantage of market fluctuations: 
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MORE NEW ENGLAND STRIKES 


Machinists’ Union Makes Closed Shop Demand at 
Bridgeport and Elsewhere 


Now that spring has arrived, the long threatened 
strikes of machinists in several New England cities are 
beginning to take definite form and the efforts of the 
organizers are becoming much more aggressive. In the 
last two weeks, in Bridgeport, Conn., the local machin- 
ists’ union has presented demands upon several con- 
cerns for recognition of the closed shop. To a large ex- 
tent, these demands have been presented to small manu- 
facturers doing contract work for the larger concerns, 
principally for the Remington Arms-Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company. It is reported that demands were 
presented to eighteen manufacturers. The Bridgeport 
Manufacturers’ Association took a page in each of the 
Bridgeport local papers one day last week for the dis- 
play of an advertisement, setting forth the text of an 
agreement various manufacturers had been asked by the 
machinists’ union to sign. It is the usual form of closed 
shop contract. The main provisions are for a 48-hr. 
week, time and a half for overtime, double time for 
Sundays and holidays, a minimum of 60c. per hour for 
toolmakers and 50c. for machinists, one apprentice for 
five journeymen, adjustment of grievances by the com- 
pany with a shop committee or with a business agent 
in case the committee and company do not agree, and a 
notice of 30 days for the termination of the agreement. 
After quoting the form of agreement the Bridgeport 
Manufacturers’ Association pledges its members to the 
maintenance of the open shop, “believing it to be for the 
best interest of both employees and employers that no 
discrimination be made in the employment of labor.” 

The immediate effect of the publication of this ad- 
vertisement was to defer action for some time, and it 
is reported that a strike may not come until after 
May 1. 

Agitation is once more the order of the day in 
Worcester, Mass., and it is believed that between now 
and June 1 an effort will be made to call strikes in 
quite a number of the shops which were not affected 
last fall. The Boston district has had a number of 
smal] strikes and one or two are now in progress. There 
seems little doubt that Boston manufacturers will re- 
ceive the demand the machinists’ union is presenting 
in the other cities and that a period of labor trouble 
will ensue. In general it looks as if the next few weeks 
will see even more labor disturbance in the cities in 
which organization has been carried on so actively dur- 
ing the past ten weeks. The agitation is being extended 
to the smaller manufacturing towns, so that the labor 
outlook in New England, as a whole, is not very bright 
at this time. 

As a result of the strike, the plant of the Hendey 
Machine Company, Torrington, Conn., has been closed 
down. Both sides seem firm in their determination not 
to yield. Two hundred employees of the Millers Falls 
Tool Company, Millers Falls, Mass., went on strike 
April 7, for a 15 per cent increase in wages. Confer- 
ences have so far failed to bring about a settlement. 

To add to the tension, the munition companies are 
becoming much more active in all the industrial cen- 
ters in their effort to secure high grade workmen, and 
the manufacturers are being forced to pay their skilled 
employees high wages in order to retain them. It would 
be conservative to say that New England munitions 
plants are needing 12,000 more machinists at this time, 
and as the pressure to fulfill contracts increases it is 
probable that the labor market of New Eungland will 
be much more disturbed than it has been during the 
past year. 


The Central Steel Company, Massillon, Ohio, is going 
ahead with its plans to add a new bar mill to its plant, 
and in addition will install a gas-producer equipment 
for its open-hearth furnaces. An expenditure of about 
$700,000 will be made for the extensions. For this pur- 
pose $300,000 in additional preferred stock will be issued 
and the remainder of the expense will be met with 
earnings. 
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Federal Aid for Vocational Education 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 10.—The Chamber 
Commerce of the United States has sent out a refer: 
dum to its membership on the question of Federal « 
for vocational education. A report of a special « 
mittee, of which Frederick A. Geier, president Cin 
nati Milling Machine Company, is chairman, recon. 
mends: 


Liberal Federal appropriations for promotion of vocationa| 
education in the United States; 

That Federal appropriations should be allotted among th: 
states upon a uniform basis and should bear a uniform rela- 
tion to appropriations made by the states for like purposes 

The creation of a Federal board, to be representative of 
the interests vitally concerned and to be compensated su/fti- 
ciently to command great ability ; 

That the Federal board should be required to appoint ad- 
visory committees of five members each, representing indus- 
try, commerce, labor, agriculture, homemaking, and general 
or vocational education. 


It is the opinion of the committee that the Federal 
Government should at once extend its aid to the states 
for training in trade and industrial subjects just as it 
has with great success and national benefit for many 
years assisted the States in agricultural instruction; 
The Federal Commission on National Aid to Vocational! 
Education, appointed by the President in 1914, reported 
that only eight states had established systems for voca- 
tional education, and that these systems have not yet 
reached 1 per cent of the workers who need industria! 
training. 

No suggestion is made by the committee that the 
Federal Government should do more than extend its 
financial assistance and the encouragement which will 
flow from its appropriations and its example. The ad- 
ministration of the schools would remain wholly in the 
hands of local authorities and. the instructors would be 
municipal or state employees, and not Federal em- 
ployees. 


More Heroult Furnace Installations 


Licenses for the operation of three more Heroult 
electric steel furnaces have been granted by the United 
States Steel Corporation. They are as follows: 


The Carpenter Steel Company, Reading, Pa., is installing 
one 6-ton furnace to make tool and special steels. 

The Hussey-Binns Stee} Company, Charleroi, Pa., will in- 
stall one 6-ton furnace to replace crucible steel. The com- 
pany makes ingots for shovels and also special steels. 

The Llewellyn Iron Werks, Los Angeles, Cal., will install 
a 3-ton furnace for making steel castings. 


Besides these licenses the Firth-Sterling Steel Com- 
pany, McKeesport, Pa., has built and started a second 
3-ton Heroult furnace for making special and tool steels. 

These four furnaces make a total of 62 Heroult fur- 
naces installed or contracted for in the United States 
and Canada, 59 of which have been made public. 





Pennsylvania Railroad 70 Years Old 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has issued as 
its Bulletin No. 10 a poster for the public bearing the 
heading “Seventy Years a Railroad.” The statement 
is made that the Pennsylvania Railroad is seventy years 
old this month, its charter having been granted April 
13, 1846. It is stated further that for what the rail- 
road represents after these seventy years credit be- 
longs, first, to the stockholders, whose capital made pos- 
sible its development; second, to those directors, officers 
and employees “who have gone before, and to the 250,- 
000 of us who are now working to make this railroad 
system better every day”; third, to a helpful and rea- 
sonable public. The poster concludes with, “Above all, 
we know that the future prosperity of our company 
depends upon the continued confidence, co-operation 
and good will of the people it serves.” 


Japanese manufacturers haye many agents through 
Central America seeking to sell their goods, according 
to the president of a New York company, dealing 
that territory, who has recently returned from that 
section. 
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May Meeting, Iron and Steel Institute 


w is given a tentative list of papers prepared 
New York meeting of the American Iron and 
Institute, to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, May 


mie 


iucts Recovered in the Manufacture of Coke By 
H. Childs, president Barrett Company. 
iscussion by W. H. Blauvelt, Semet-Solvay Company, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
iectrie Furnace in Steel Manufacture. By Dr. John A. 
president Haleomb Steel Company, Syracuse, 


thews, 


Discussion: R. F. Flinterman, Michigan Steel Casting 
Company (Heroult); L. E. Howard, Simonds Mfg. 
Company (Girod and Heroult); Robert M. Keeney, 
Snyder Electric Furnace Company (Snyder) ; W. G 


Kranz, National Malleable Castings Company 
(Heroult). 
Manufacture. By Dr. John 8S. Unger. 


Discussion: H. C. Ryding, assistant to vice-president 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, and 
by a representative of the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Distribution of Materials in the Blast Furnace. By Geo. 
W. Vreeland, superintendent blast furnaces of Carnegie 
Steel Company, Mingo Junction, Ohio. 

Discussion: Duquesne, Neeland top, A. N. Diehl: 
Youngstown, McDonald top, J. C. Barrett; Central 
and Lorain, McKee top, A. J. Boynton; Cambria, 


Slick top, R. C. Glazier ; South Chicago, plain doubie 
bell, H. A. Brassert, Ensley, brown top, K. Land- 
grebe 
Evening Session 
The Hell Gate Bridge. By Jacob Loewenstein, 
American Bridge Company, New York. 


engineer 





Italy’s Iron and Steel Output 


Italy’s pig-iron production in 1914, according to be- 
lated official statistics recently given out, was 385,340 
metric tons, and the imports were 219,995 tons, making 
a total for consumption of 605,334 tons. These figures 
compare with an output of 426,755 tons in 1913, im- 
portations of 236,931 tons, and a total for consumption 
of 663,686 tons. Thus more than half as much is im- 
ported as is produced, Of the 1914 output 378,912 
tons was coke iron and 2318 tons electric furnace pig 
iron. 

In 1914 the iron-ore production was 706,246 metric 
tons, the largest in the past ten ears, that for 1913 
being 603,116 tons. Italy is practically self-supporting 
in iron one, 

The output of manufactured iron and steel in 1914 
was 950,889 tons, as compared with 1,033,968 tons in 
1913. Steel bars, plates, shapes, rails and other manu- 
factured steel made up 796,152 tons of the total, against 
$46,085 tons in 1913. Italy made 26,284 tons of tin 
plates in 1914 and 29,185 tons in 1913. 

The output of steel ingots in 1914 was 911,000 tons, 
against 933,500 tons in 1913. The scrap consumed is 
given as 301,650 tons of domestie and 208,910 tons of 
imported. Ferroalloys used were 22,740 tons. The 


Wrought-iron output was 114,322 tons, against 142,820 
tons in 1913. 





_ Recent orders taken by Heinrich J. Freyn, Peoples 
Gas Building, Chieago, inelude a plant license issued to 
the Indiana Steel Company for the universal burners 
for the 14 new stoves to be built at Gary; six 10-in. uni- 
versal stove burners and 36 10-in, Birkholts-Terbeek 
boiler burners for the Republic Iron & Steel Company; 
‘our 10-in, boiler burners for the Lackawanna Steel 
“ompany and nine additional for the Lackawanna Iron 
« Steel Company. The Ford Motor Company has also 
ordered 12 additional burners for boilers burning natural 
kas at its Canadian plant, 





* ‘wo weeks summer session in factory organization, 
counting and scientific management is to be held 
nsylvania State College, State College, Pa., be- 
« Aug. 7. The course will be given by Prof. Hugo 

professor of industrial engineering. A fee of 
be charged and a certificate given to those 


ng ee A cireular has been issued out- 
ne work, 
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Foundry Equipment in Relation to Labor 
Costs 


With a paper entitled “Resolved That the Foundry 
Is a Machine and Not a Building,” Henry M. Lane, 
H. M. Lane Company, Detroit, addressed a joint meeting 
at St. Louis, April 8, of the St. Louis Foundrymen’s 
Club and the Washington University Section of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Extracts 
from it follow: 

When our foundry structure or frame is finished we 
simply put on a skin to keep out the weather, and then 
we call it a building. If the climate were suitable no 
outer covering would be necessary, as the frame for sup- 
porting and bracing the crane runway, carrying the 
charging platform, the shafting, piping, etc., would be 
there just the same. The parts ordinarily represent 
more than 60 per cent of the cost of the inclosing 
building. 

When we lay out a plant we must remember that 
the main part of the cost in making the castings is 
labor, and most of this labor is put forth in the han- 
dling of such materials as iron, fuel, sand, flasks, ete. 
A few feet of extra walking or an extra operation in 
connection with any part of the production of the cast- 
ing will put an additional burden on the foundry as long 
as it runs, and a few of these additional burdens may 
mean the difference between profit and loss in the fina! 
summing up of the foundry. When we build a foundry 
we must design the plant so that we will obtain the 
greatest number of pounds of metal per hours of labor 
expended. 

A detail study of two different methods of produc- 
tion applicable to the production of a given line of 
castings was made during the past year. The figures 
showed that a building could be constructed for about 
$1.85 per square foot in which the hot metal would be car- 
ried on hand trolleys, all of the sand would be cut over 
on the floor, the cores would be delivered te the mold- 
ers on the floor, the castings taken out by a night gang 
utilizing the main gangways, and most of the handling 
of the castings in the cleaning room would be done by 
manual labor, with the assistance of a few jib cranes or 
floor-controlled traveling cranes. In other words, this 
was a one-story cheaply constructed foundry of the 
more conventional type. 

The other proposition was to make a foundry that 
would cost about $2.90 per square foot. In this case 
the castings were to be made on the seeond floor, con- 
tinuous pouring was to be followed, and all the work 
of a given shift cleaned up in the one shift. In other 
words, there would be no night gang, though the pour- 
ing gang would come on one hour after the molding 
gang, and the cleaning department would start one hour 
later and each work their regular shift. In the latter 
foundry figures showed that the cost of the castings 
would be almost identical with those made in the 
cheaper building, but that it would require 40 per cent 
less labor. In other words, the interest in depreciation 
on the mechanical appliances introduced would bring the 
cost of the castings up to a figure equal] to that in the 
first mentioned plant. With the present labor situation, 
however, everyone will agree that with sufficient funds 
available the continuous foundry has distinct advan- 
tages, and with certain improvements, which it was 
believed could be made, it was thought that the cost 
of producing castings in a continuous foundry would 
ultimately be reduced considerably and give it a dis- 
tinct advantage over the other. 





The Crucible Steel Casting Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has adopted the electrie melting process for mak- 
ing steel castings and alloy castings in place of the eru- 
cible process. It has just completed the installation of a 
one-ton Heroult electric furnace which takes the place 
of its two 10-pot crucible furnaces. 


The Desmond-Stephan Mfg. Company, Urbana, Ohio, 
manufacturer of grinding wheel dressers, has acquired 
the business of the Rupert Company, Indianapolis, Ind:, 
manufacturer of Huntington grinding whee! dressets. 
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THE NEW BASIS FOR RAILS 


A Moderate Advance Above.$30 Is Likely 


March Buying ‘of. Pig Iron a Record -at 1,000,000 
Tons for Northern and ‘Virginia Furnaces 


There is the sme urgent demand upon the mills 
for the delivery of steel, a, good deal of it overdue, 
but the market is. Jess feverish and: new buying is 
lighter. “Manufacturing ‘consumers are covered for 
some months ahead, aiid the fear of not being able 
to get material, for. their operations in the second 
half of the year. is tess a..factor. 

The large increase shown ‘in the Steel Gorpora- 
tion’s unfilled orders points to a continuance of the 
present strain for a good many months—that in 
the main is the judgment. of the trade, and there is 
little attempt to appraise the factors in the ‘advance 
from 8,569,000 tons of ‘orders on Feb. 29 to 9,331,- 
000 tons. on March 31. The heavy March. rail 
orders are generally thought of, but. it is not known 
what part: of:them 4s included. 

A’ certain amount .of possible steel consumption 
is being cut off by high, prices, but apart from 
smaller buying of wire. products the ultimate con- 
sumer has searcely been heard from, and steel man- 
ufacturers have been too much driven to give heed 
to special appeals like that of the implement manu- 
facturers. Negotiations of some of the latter for 
bars and-speeial-shapes forthe second half show. 
however, that they are not disposed to buy more 
than half to two-thirds their usual amount. Bars 
have. brought as high as 2.35c., Pittsburgh, in some 
recent transactions of this sort. 

Rail sales for 1917 have brought some mills to 
the point of having disposed of all the rails.that 
can be rolled from the steel apportioned to them for 
the full first half of 1917, and in one or two cases 
farther. More steel capacity will be coming along 
late this year and early next year, and the rail mills 
will share in its output. Meanwhile developments 
point, not to fluctuating prices for rails, but to a 
new stabilized price, beginning with May, ranging 
$3 or $4 a ton above the $30 level for open-hearth 
rails. . 

In the past week sales of 100,000 tons of rails 
for next year have been made in the Chicago dis- 
trict, including 40,000 tons for the Rock Island 
and a total of 35,000 tons for the Northern Pacific. 
The Pennsylvania order is expected to be 175,000 
to 200,000 tons. 

The French State Railways have bought 4000 
cars, of which only 500 will be built in the United 
States. Canada got the larger part, and some were 
placed in Spain. Domestic railroads closed in the 
week for about 4500 cars. 

Little is to be said of price changes. Chicago 
sellers of bars and shapes advanced those products 
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2 a ton, and plates $3 a ton, but there are no cor- 
responding advances at Pittsburgh. 


The structural trade shows the anomaly of }ook- 
ings in March equal to 102 per cent of the coun- 
try’s fabricating capacity for a month and at the 
same time aggressive bidding by large fabricators. 
particularly in the West. 

Sheet mills are overrun with business in their 
galvanized and blue annealed product, while black 
sheets are only in fair demand, with prices weak in 
comparison with every other department of the 
market. ' 

An advance has been made’in cut nails to $2.60 
per keg. Wire nails, in spite of their recent sched- 
uling for a further rise, remain at, $2.40. 

Pittsburgh producers have shown little interest 
in recent efforts of foreign buyers to place orders 
for billets,.rounds and forgings.. They, have simply 
had to put off considering new business of this char- 
acter. A Southern steel company has been offering 
some semi-finished steel for export.oyer and above 
the requirements of its wire plant. At New York 
an inquiry has come up for 100,000 ‘tons of 8-in. 
shell, forgings. , 

«March is rated by leaders in the pig-iron market 
as the month of récord ‘transaetions <n. merchant 
iron, ‘data gathered from Northern and Virginia 
furnaces indicating over 1,000,000 tons sold: Prices 
are well held, but the rapid advances producers have 
predicted await’ the coming of an urgent demand 
for spot iron, such as has been seen at no time in 
the past year’s movement. 

At Chicago some fresh pig-iron inquiry has de- 
veloped after the recent lull, and here and there 
round lots are in demand, but generally the quiet- 
ness has continued. Furnaces in various districts 
have made sales, not large ones, for the first half 
of 1917 at to-day’s prices. Southern iron has sold 
at both $15.50 and $16 for that delivery. 


Piteerdl 


PITFSBURGH, Pa., April 11, 1916. 


The demands on the mills for deliveries of ste 
are as urgent as ever, but new buying is lighter tha! 
for some months. If ‘the material that is now on te 
books is taken out, and it is likely it will be, most © 
the mills have orders enough to take practically a 
the product they can turn out this year. What will 
done when the fall months come, in placing new ©?! 
tracts, if prices are as high as they are now, }* ® 
question. Some in the trade believe, and this opine 
is shared by some of the mills, that a readjustment ¢ 
prices in the fall to a lower basis would be a good thing 
About the only advance in prices noted during the wee 
is in shafting, which is again up $10 per ton. some 
heavy contracts for cold-rolled strip steel are Dem 
placed for last half of the year delivery at 6c. per 
There have been some contracts in blast furnace ©°™ 
for last half at $2.90 to $3, but prompt furnace co’ 
is soft, due to an accumulation. Scrap is also weak 
with demand dull, and some dealers who rece” 
bought heavy steel scrap at close to $19 find the) have 
no market for it, even at lower prices. 

Pig Iron.—An Eastern consumer is reported to _ 
closed for 10,000 tons of basic for delivery in last 
at slightly less than $18.25, Valley furnace. A S#°° 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


April 12, April 5, Mar. 15, April 14, 






P on, l’er Gross Ton 1916. 1916. 1916. 1915. 
Philadelphia... $20.50 $20.50 $20.00 25 
illey furnace.... 18.50 18.50 18.50 yt 
Southern Cin'ti... 17.90 17.90 17.90 40 
Birmingham, Ala. 15.00 15.00 15.00 9.50 
furnace, Chicago* 19.00 19.00 18.50 3.00 
d, eastern Pa.. 20.50 21.00 19.50 3.25 
lley furnace.... 18.25 18.25 18.25 50 
Pittsburgh.... 21.95 21.95 21.95 55 
e Bess., Ch’go* 19.50 19.50 19.50 3.00 
ree, Pittsburgh... 18.70 18.70 18.45 3.45 
reoal, Chicago 19.75 19.75 19.75 7b 

Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton 
ets, Pittsburgh. £5.00 $5.00 15.00 20.00 
ts, Pittsburgh. £5.00 $5.00 45.00 20.00 
t bars, P’gh... $5.00 $5.00 15.00 21.00 
llets, base, P’gh 67.50 67.50 65.00 25.00 
lets, Phila 50.00 50.00 0.00 21.52 
Pittsburgh 60.00 60.00 5.00 5.00 


Finished Lron and Steel, 


to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 


heavy, at mill 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Philadelphia 2.659 2.559 2.559 1.15 
Pittsburgh. 2.50 2.50 2.40 1.20 
Chicago 2.35 2.35 2.15 1.15 
Pittsburgh 2.75 2.75 2.75 1.20 
New York. 2.919 2.919 2.919 1.369 
tes, Pittsburgh 3.75 3.50 3.00 1.15 
tes, New York 3.010 }.669 4.419 1.319 
Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.20 
. New York 2.769 2.669 2.619 1.369 
oved steel, P’gh 2.35 2.35 2.20 112% 
red steel, P’gh 2.45 2.45 2.50 117% 
Pittsburgh 3.00 3.00 75 1.25 


switching charge for delivery to foundries in 
strict is §0« per ton 


eported of 3000 tons of basic at close to $18 at 
furnace. The local demand for Bessemer, foundry and 
basic iron is quiet. We note a sale of 500 tons of No. 
2 foundry for last half of the year at $18.50, Valley 
nace. We quote Bessemer iron at $21; basic, $18.25; 
gray forge, $17.75 to $18; malleable Bessemer, $18.50 
to $19, and No. 2 foundry, $18.50 to $19, all at Valley 
the freight rate from furnace for delivery in 
uurgh or Cleveland district being 95c. per ton. 
Billets and Sheet Bars.—Some dealers in steel have 
» to pick up a few lots of Bessemer and open- 
llets, which they are offering at considerably 
$45 per ton, and have made some sales. The 
quoting $45 and as high as $50 for fairly 
leliveries on Bessemer and open-hearth bil- 
s said that on some sliding scale contract: 
ars, Some consumers are paying considerably 
it mill for second quarter bars. For deliv- 
the second quarter, and possibly into third 
quote: Bessemer billets, $45; open-hearth 
i5; Bessemer sheet bars, $45, and open-hearth 
$45, maker’s mill, Pittsburgh or Youngs- 
ts. We quote forging billets at $67.50 for 
it not including 10 x 10 in., and for carbons 
the regular extras being charged for larger 
gher carbons Forging billets running 

ip to 0.60 carbon take $1 extra. 


- 


eel Rails.—The Pennsylvania Railroad inquiry for 

‘17 delivery, and which it is said will be for 

»,000 and 200,000 tons, has not yet reached 

ikers. No information is given as to the 

the advance in prices of standard section 

expected to be made shortly after May 1. 

d for light rails is very active and 

We quote light rails as follows: 25 

tions, 2.10c.; 16 and 20 Ib., 2.15¢.; 12 and 

d 8 and 10 lb., 2.25¢., in carloads and 

s. An advance of 5c. per 100 lb. is 

ess than carloads and down to 3 tons, 

tons an additional 5c. is charged. We 

section rails of Bessemer stock at 1.25c. 
th steel, 1.34c., Pittsburgh. 

oys.—Reports are current that the market 

ganese is in better shape as regards sup- 

ly comes from the fact that some con- 


April 12, April 5, Mar. 15, April 14, 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1916 1916 1916 1915 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 2.85 2.85 3.75 1.80 
Galv. sheets, No. 28, P’gh 5.00 5.00 4.75 3 25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.40 2.40 2.40 1.5 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.30 2.30 L.55 
Fence wire, base, P’gh b.26 2.25 2.2 1.40 
Barb wire, galv., P’gh Z ’ ; aL 
Old Material, ver Gross To: 
Iron rails, Chicago LS.00 1S.00 1s.00 11.75 
Iron rails, Philadelphia 20.00 20.00 0.00 13.00 
Carwheels, Chicago 14.00 14.00 14.50 1.75 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 17.50 17.50 16.50 11.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 18.00 L825 19.01 11.75 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 18.00 8.00 17.00 11.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'go 16.50 16.50 16.75 9.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 16.00 16.25 16.00 12.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 18.00 18.00 17.00 12.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go(net ton) 13.06 13.00 13.5 , 00 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke, prompt $2.65 $2.7! $3.3 Lo0 
Furnace coke, future 2.90 2.90 4.00 1.65 
Foundry coke, prompt 3.7 8.75 3.75 2.00 
Foundry coke future { +50 250 > 15, 
Metals, 
Ver Lb. to Large Buyers Cents (‘ents Cent 
Lake copper, New York 25.00 7.50 27.00 17 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y. 27.7% 7.387434 26.37 16 
Spelter, St Louis Iis.75 17.50 16.50 7 
Spelter, New York ane me | 16.75 Y.ST YM 
Lead, St Louis 7.873 S00 7.37! ‘ le 
Lead, New York 87 8.00 1.2 1.20 
Tin, New York Dita 0.6 14.00 »7.00 
Antimony, Asiatic, N. \¥ ped 15.00 $4.00 1 oo 
Tin plate. 100-Ib. box, P’g! e450 e450 $4.95 <u 9 


sumers who recently received fair-sized shipments on 
contracts have offered for resale a part of the material 
on which they have realized profits of $100 to $150 per 
ton, which are very attractive. A sale of this kind of 
two to three cars was made last week at about $400 
per ton. Importers will not take any more contracts 
for English ferromanganese for delivery this year, and 
the great uncertainty as to deliveries on contracts al 
ready placed, with the fact that there is practically only 
one domestic producer, makes a grave situation regard 
ing the future supply. We note sales of about three 
cars at $425 to $450, and quote the market on prompt 
ferromanganese at $400 to $450 per ton. We quote 20 
per cent spiegeleisen for forward delivery at $70 to $75, 
but for spot shipment it has sold at $80. Prices on 50 
per cent ferrosilicon are still held on the old levels, but 
much above these prices would be paid by some con 
sumers for spot delivery. Ruling prices on 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon are $85 up to 100 tons; over 100 tons and 
up to 600 tons, $84, and over 600 tons, $83, all per gross 
ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Prices of Bessemer ferrosilicon 
for delivery over remainder of the year are as follows: 
9 per cent, $30; 10 per cent, $31; 11 per cent, $32; 12 
per cent, $33; 13 per cent, $34.50; 14 per cent, $36.50; 
15 per cent, $38.50, and 16 per cent, $41. Seven per 
cent silvery for the same delivery is $26.50; 8 per cent, 
$27; 9 per cent, $27.50; 10 per cent, $: 





be 3) per cent, 
$29, and 12 per cent, $30. All these prices are f.o.b. at 
furnace, Jackson, Ohio; New Straitsville, Ohio, or Ash 
land, Ky., each of these points having a freight rate of 
$2 per gross ton to Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material.—Fabricators report a consider 
able falling off in new inquiry, probably due to the high 
prices. The American Bridge Company has taken 3000 
tons for a shop building for a Western road and 500 to 
600 tons of bridge work for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The McClintic-Marshall Company has taken 450 tons for 
a new steel building for the Crucible Steel Company of 
America at Syracuse, N. Y. We quote beams and chan- 
nels up to 15 in. at 2.50c. to 2.75c. at mill, for delivery 
in third quarter and fourth quarter of this year. In 
small lots for prompt delivery from warehouse shapes 
are held at 3.25c. to 3.50c. and higher. 

Plates.—A leading mill has fixed its price on sheared 
plates at 3.50c. per Ib. for third-quarter delivery, and 
it is said will not sell at a lower figure. Orders for 
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steel cars are light, railroads refusing to pay the high 
prices quoted, which are said to be more than double 
those named at this time last year. The Solvay Process 
Company has placed 20 steel hoppers with the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, and it is said the Union Tank Line 
has bought 1750 steel tank cars, divided between two 
builders. We quote %-in. and heavier plates for de- 
livery at convenience of the mill, which would be in four 
to six months, at 2.65c. to 2.75c., and for delivery in two 
to three months, 3.50c. to 3.75¢., maker’s mill. Small 
lots of plates for prompt shipment have sold at 4c. to 
4.50¢c. at mill. 

Sheets.— Mills report specifications very heavy, and 
on the higher grades, such as blue annealed, electrical 
and deep stamping sheets they are back in shipments 
10 to 12 weeks and have their output well sold up for 
the remainder of this year. Quicker deliveries can be 
had on light gage black sheets and on galvanized. All 
the sheet mills are having trouble in getting deliveries 
of sheet bars, which is restricting output to some ex- 
tent. We quote Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 
2.90c. to 3c.; No. 28 Bessemer black, 2.85c. to 2.90c.; 
open-hearth, 2.95c. to 3c.; No. 28 galvanized, Bessemer 
stock, 4.90c. to 5c., and open-hearth, 5c. to 5.10c., most 
mills holding for the higher prices on both grades. We 
quote Nos. 22 and 24 black plate, tin mill sizes, H. R. 
and A., 2.70c.; Nos. 25, 26 and 27, 2.75c.; No. 28, 2.85c.; 
No. 29, 2.95¢c., and No. 30, 3c. These prices are for 
carload and larger lots, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate—New busines; is confined to occasional 
orders for small lots for shipment from stock, con- 
sumers being covered on their requirements. Most of 
the tin-plate mills are suffering for steel, deliveries be- 
ing very unsati:factory. For this reason some do very 
little on Saturdays, preferring to run as full as they 
can on the first five days of the week. It is believed 
that all former records for output and shipments will 
be broken this year. On small lots from stock, mills 
are getting from $4.25 to $5 per base box, price: depend- 
ing on the sizes wanted and the quantity. We quote 
14 x 20 coke plates at $4.50 per base box, and 8-lb. 
coated ternes at $7.50 for 200 lb., and $7.80 for 214 lb., 
all f.o.b. maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. 





Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.—Consumers are now plac- 
ing contracts for cold-rolled strip steel for third quar- 
ter delivery on the basis of $6 per 100 lb., base. We 
note one contract of 800 tons for third quarter and 
another of 3000 to 3500 tons for last half of the year 
at this price. On specific lots for shipment at con- 
venience of the mill about $6.50 base and higher are 
being quoted. The new extras adopted March 15 were 
given on page 810 in THE IRON AGE of March 30. 


Rivets.—The demand continues heavy, and 
makers of rivets are very much back in deliveries, due 
partly to large orders and partly to slow shipments of 
steel by the mills. The output of rivets is being mate- 
rially cut down for the latter reason. There is a fairly 
heavy export demand and recently three or four cars 
were shipped by local makers to India and Africa. 
Prices are very firm and likely to be higher. We quote 
structural rivets, % in. and larger, at $3.25 per 100 Ib., 
base, and boiler rivets, 5 Pitts- 


new 


conehead $3.35, f.o.b., 
burgh, terms 30 days net, or one-half of 1 per cent off 


for cash in 10 days. 


Skelp.—This material is in strong demand and prices 
are firm. Some grades of Eastern iron skelp are being 
offered in this market at slightly lower prices than local 
mills are naming. We quote grooved steel skelp at 
to 2.40c.; sheared steel skelp, 2.45c. to 2.50c.; 
grooved iron skelp, 2.70c. to 2.80c., and sheared iron 
skelp, 3c. to 3.10c., all delivered to consumers’ mills in 
the Pittsburgh district. 


2.35c. 


Wire Products.—The expected advance in prices has 
not developed. Mills report the new demand for wire 
nails and plain wire very heavy, but for barb wire it is 
not as active as expected it would be when spring trade 
opened up. This is because of the high prices ruling, 
many consumers deciding to defer buying until fall. 
Premiums of 10c. per keg for prompt shipment are still 
being paid for some sizes of nails. Prices quoted by the 
mills to domestic consumers for delivery at convenience 
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of the mill are as follows: Wire nails, $2.40; galv: 
1 in. and longer, taking an advance over this p 
$2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50; plain annealed yire. 
2.25; galvanized barb wire and fence staples, ~).25. 
painted barb wire, $2.55; polished fence staples, © 2.55. 
cement coated nails, $2.40, base, all f.o.b., Pitts! urgh, 
with freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 days, 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts 
on woven wire fencing are now 61% per cent off list 
for carload lots; 60% per cent for 1000-rod lots ang 
59% per cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods.—Local makers say that export inquiry js 
heavy, particularly from Canada, but they are not 
quoting on these inquiries, needing their entire supply 
of rods for their own wire mills and for regular cys. 
tomers. It is claimed that rods have sold recently for 
fairly prompt shipment at close to $65 per ton. Local 
makers of rods have their entire surplus output under 
contract for remainder of this year. We quote Bes 
emer, open-hearth and chain rods at nominally $60 at 
mill, 


Railroad Spikes.—The new demand is quiet and 
specifications from the railroads are not heavy. How. 
ever, several makers of spikes prefer to put their stee 
into other products for which there is a greater de. 
mand and higher prices ruling. We quote: 


Standard railroad spikes, 4% x 9/16 in. and larger, $2¢ 


to $2.7 railroad spikes, %4 and 7/16 in., $2.75 base: railro 
spikes % in. and 5/16 in., $3.05 base; boat spikes, $2.4 
base, all per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Nuts and Bolts.—Another advance in prices is ex- 
pected within a short time. Demand continues very 
heavy and makers of nuts and bolts say deliveries of 
steel from the mills are very unsatisfactory and are 
keeping down output. There is an active export de- 
mand, but very little is doing in such orders on account 
of the embargo. Discounts, which are stated to be for 
prompt acceptance only, are as follows, delivered in lots 
of 300 lb. or more where the actual freight rate does 
not exceed 20c. per 100 Ib. 


Machine 
cent 

Machine 

7) 


bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 60, 106 
small, cut thread, 60 and 10; large, 50 and 1! 
bolts, « p. c. and t. nuts, small, 60 per 
rolled thread, 60 and 


; large, 50 


Carriage bolts, small, 


mall, cut thread, 60 and 5 


10 per ce 


Blank bolts, 50 and 
10 with « " 
rews 


10 per cent. Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 
nuts, 45. Rough stud bolts, 30 
gimlet point), 65 Forged set 
p bolts, 25 per cent 
Nuts, tapped or blank, h. p. square, $3.25 off; h. p, hex 
$3.25 off: c. p. c. & t. sq. nuts, tapped or blank, $3.50 
! & t. hex., $3.50 off. Semi-finished hex. nuts, 7 
10 per cent; finished and case hardened nuts, 70 and 


t(cone or screws 


Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 60 


Shafting.—Discounts have again been lowered fv 
points, equal to an advance of $10 per ton. One loca 
maker took a contract recently for a fairly large amount 
of shafting for delivery in last quarter at 15 per cent 
off list. The steady advances in prices of shafting 
have not curtailed demand, which is as heavy as evel, 
some consumers sending in their orders and asking th 
mills to enter them at any prices they see fit. It's 
stated that a few lots of shafting for prompt shipment 
have been sold at base price. On some sizes makers 
cannot promise deliveries under four or five montis 
We now quote cold-rolled shafting at 20 per cent off 1! 
carloads and 15 per cent in less than carloads, f.0.! 
Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—There seems to be a wide “l- 
ference on prices of steel bars being quoted by the mills 
for delivery at their convenience. One local maker 
quoting steel bars at 2.50c. to 2.60c. for shipment ! 
third and fourth quarters, while another names °. ™ 
3.50c. for delivery in three or four months. _Insiste! 
inquiries are in this market for steel rounds, but loca 
mills are not quoting on these, being unable to make 
the deliveries. The demand for steel bars for reimior 
ing purposes is not as heavy as expected, due to the 
falling off in building operations on account of the hig? 
prices ruling for labor and materials. The new dema™ 
for iron bars is heavy and mills are sold up for three 
or four months. It is stated that local makers of st 
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have not sold on contracts to large consumers for 
ery beyond this year, except in one or two cases 
-e deliveries run into first quarter of 1917. We 
steel bars at 2.50c. to 2.65c. for delivery in third 
fourth quarters, and from 2.75c. to 3c., at mill, for 
very in second quarter. Prices on steel bars from 
ehouse range from 3.25c. to 3.50c. We quote com- 
iron bars at 2.50c. to 2.60c. and railroad test bars 
2.60c. to 2.70e. at mill. 
Hoops and Bands.—The nominal price of steel hoops 
75c. and bands 2.50c. for delivery at convenience of 
mill, but actual prices being paid on orders for de- 
ery in three or four months are said to run as high 
‘c. for hoops and 2.75c. for steel bands. 


Merchant Steel.—Mills report their output sold up 
four or five months, and any prices being quoted 
e purely nominal and for delivery at their conve- 
ience, which in some cases would not be before fourth 
arter. Shipments this month are expected to break 
Jl records, and would be still heavier were the supply 
‘cars better. On small lots for shipment at conve- 
ence of the mill, which would be in four to six months, 
nrices are about as follows: Iron finished tire, % x1% 
and larger, 2.35¢., base; under % x 1% im., 2.50c.; 
anished tire, 2.55¢.; channel tire, % to % and 1 in., 
85c. to 2.95¢.; 1% in. and larger, 3.25c.; toe calk, 
95e. to 3.05¢., base; flat sleigh shoe, 2.70c.; concave 
d convex, 2.75c.; cutter shoe, tapered or bent, 3.25c. 
35¢.; spring steel, 2.95c. to 3.05c.; machinery steel, 
mooth finish, 2.75c. 


Carwheels.—The two local makers of steel forged 
irwheels have taken some fairly large contracts for 
first quarter and first half of 1917. We quote 33-in. 
freight carwheels in lots of 1000 or more at $18; 33-in. 
tender wheels, $22; 36-in. passenger or tender wheels, 
$26. These prices are based on a 10-in. diameter hub, 
50c. extra being charged for 11-in., all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wrought Pipe.—The current demand for iron and 
steel pipe is very heavy and the obligations on the books 
of the mills are so large that the best deliveries possible 
are in July or later. Several steel pipe mills say their 
orders booked so far this year are away beyond their 

itput. The new demand for line pipe is quiet and no 
irge lines are in the market. This is partly due to the 
lled-up condition of the mills, and also to the fact that 
thin the past eight or nine months prices on line pipe, 
and larger, have advanced from about $30 to $35 

per ton to $60 and $65 per ton. Discounts on black and 
galvanized iron and steel pipe are given on another 


oe 


Boiler Tabes.—Makers report the new demand for 
comotive and boiler tubes still extremely heavy, and 
these products they are sold up for three or four 
ths, specifications being active. On seamless tub- 
g makers are sold up for the remainder of the year, 
deliveries are much delayed. Discounts on iron 
| steel tubes are firm and are given on another page. 





Coke.—There is a serious slump in prices of fur- 
oke for spet shipment, and some grades are of- 

1 as low as $2.50 per net ton at oven. For about 
e months the blast furnace interests have been 
rying heavy stocks of coke on track for fear of a 
) on the railroads on account of heavy snows or 
‘ causes, but this danger is now largely removed, 
he railroads insist that the coke on cars be taken 
th the result that some blast furnaces have sus- 
d shipments, and a large amount of coke has ac- 
ited. In addition to this the output is enormously 

\ local interest reports it has closed several 
ntracts for blast furnace coke for delivery in 

of the year at $3 per net ton, and a Western 

has about closed for 8000 to 10,000 tons of 
oke per month over last half of the year at 
inder $3 per net ton at oven. A Cleveland 

in the market for 64,000 tons of blast fur- 
shipments to be 8000 tons per month, over 
months of the year. We quote best grades 
furnace coke for prompt shipment at $2.75 


: grades at $2.50, while best makes of blast 
, oke on contracts for last half of the year de- 
e from $2.90 to $3 per net ton at oven. We 


“st grades of 72-hr. foundry coke at $3.75 to 
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$4 for prompt shipment and $3.50 to $3.75 on contracts. 
We note a sale ot 40 cars of foundry coke for delivery 
over the next two months at $3.75 per net ton at oven. 
The Connellsville Courier gives the output of coke in the 
Connelsville region for the week ended April 1 as 476,- 
995 net tons, an increase over the previous week of 
17,500 tons. 


Old Material.—The local scrap market is very quiet 
and prices are soft. The Carnegie Steel Company, which 
several weeks ago was a heavy buyer of scrap, has 
filled its needs and is out of the market. An embargo 
is on for scrap routed for the Cambria Steel Company, 
and other large consumers are not buying. Borings 
and turnings, which were in heavy demand recently, 
are now very dull, and prices have gone off. We note 
sales of about 600 tons of cast-iron borings and 2000 to 
2500 tons of turnings at $11, delivered at buyer’s mill. 
The consumer at Brackenridge, Pa., is the only concern 
that is buying borings and turnings at present. Deal- 
ers quote for delivery in the Pittsburgh and near-by 
districts that take the same rates of freight, as follows. 
per gross ton: 


Heavy steel melting scrap, Steuben- 
ville, Follansbee, Brackenridge: 


Sharon, Monessen, Midland und 

Pittsburgh, delivered $18.00 to $18.2 
Hydraulic compressed bundled sheet 

scrap 16.00 to 16.2 
No 1 foundry cast 16.00 te 16.2 
Bundled sheet scrap, side ind ends, 

f.o.b. consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh 

district 


Rerolling rails, Newark and Can 


bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md 


Franklin, Pa. . 18.00 t 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap 13.00% : 
No. 1 railroad matieable stock 15.50 to 6.00 
Railroad grate bars 13.00 te 
Low phosphorus melting stock i SOto 100 
Iron car axles °8 50 to 7 00 
Steel car axles 26.00 to & 50 
Locomotive axles, ste« 9 00 to 9 50 
No. 1 busheling scr iy 16.00 to @ oF 
Machine-shop turnings 10.75 to 11.00 
Old carwheels 16.00 te i6 
Cast-iron borings 11. 1] 

*Sheet bar crop ends 18.00 te g 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 19.00to 19.5 
Heavy steel axle turnings 14.00 te 14.50 
Heavy breakable cast scrap l On toe 


*Shipping point 


Chicago 


CHIcaGo, ILL., April 12, 1916.—(By Wire.) 


In the face of a further advance of $2 per ton for 
structural steel and bars and $3 per ton for plates the 
mills are being more urgently pressed by customers de 
siring to make reservations for 1917 requirements. It 
is difficult to discern just what effect on the trade these 
increases in prices are having, with the market already 
at an extraordinarily high level. It can only be assumed 
that there is in progress a gradual elimination of that 
business which cannot be done as each succeeding higher 
level of values is reached. That the announcement of 
the leading interest regarding future rail orders would 
bring out prompt inquiry for larger reservations as well 
as hasten the placing of new orders is not surprising. 
Many such inquiries were received, but as some mills are 
already scheduled up to September, 1917, on the basis of 
the raw steel now available to them, rail orders have 
stood very much as originally entered. New orders tak- 
en last week totaled nearly 100,000 tons, of which the 
largest is that of the Rock Island for 40,000 tons. The 
buying of track fastenings has been general, the order 
for 10,000 kegs of oil-treated bolts of the Baltimore & 
Ohio being of special interest. Export inquiry for about 
5000 tons of rails is noted. Generally speaking prices 
have become prohibitive for structural work except 
where the quantity aeeded is very small and can be had 
under contracts made at the lower prices of a few 
months ago. The car builders have taken 4650 cars, the 
Milwaukee Railroad ordering 150 all-steel flat cars of 
new design from the Bettendorf Company. The out- 
standing exception to the general situation seems to be 
black sheets, which but for the general searcity of semi- 
finished steel could be bought apparently at the consum- 
er’s price. As it is, concessions are being freely quoted. 
The demand for bar iron has now grown to such propor- 
tions as to load the mills with business for seven to 


a 


fa lin Ml 


A 





we 
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eight weeks in the future. Implemént contracts for bars 
and bolts are under consideration, ind some of the im- 
plement manufacturers are known to have placed small 
orders for last half delivery at current*prices. There 
has been a resumption of inquiry for pig iron, one lot of 
3000 tons being under negotiation. In the scrap market 
the nearly complete absence of consumer buying de- 
prives the increasing weakness of the market of signif- 
icance. 


Pig Iron.—Inquiry for Northern iron, which in the 
preceding week had fallen off noticeably as compared 
with the activity earlier in the month, last week began 
again to take on larger proportions. Several lots of 
1000 tons, one of 1500 tons of foundry iron and another 
of 3000 tons, are indicative of the renewed interest. The 
persistence of buying by melters who have been in the 
market before and whose normal requirements are now 
exceeded by their purchases of the last six months, can 
only be explained on the strength of new business being 
booked by the foundries. Prices of Northern iron are 
unchanged. The Southern situation still presents a wide 
range of prices down from $16, at which some of the fur- 
nace interests are holding for last half deliveries, to 
$14.75, which is being quoted for prompt shipment re- 
sale iron, on the basis of No. 2 at Birmingham. For 
strictly furnace iron the Southern market is $15 for sec- 
ond quarter, and $15.50 for last half. For Lake Superior 
charcoal iron we quote delivery prices at Chicago to in- 
clude a freight rate of $1.75. The following quotations 
are for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, except those 
for Northern foundry, malleable Bessemer and basic 
iron, which are f.o.b. furnace, and do not include a 
switching charge averaging 50c. per ton: 


Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to 5 $19.75 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 1 2(). 25 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and Scotch 20.7 

Northern coke foundry, No l 19.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 19.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3 18.50 


Southern coke, No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft.$19.50 to 
a a 


a} 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft OOto 19.50 
Malleable Besseme! ; 19.50 
3asic o° 19.00 
Low phosphorus ; 4.00to 36.00 
Silvery, 8 per cent 29 50 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 350 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—New business in sight is limited to 
several small jobs ranging from 100 to 200 tons. Prices 
for pipe are quoted with every indication of firmness, 
which strength is more largely due to the price of pig 
iron than the volume of work in the pipe foundries. We 
quote as follows, per net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 4 in., 
$33.50 to $34; 6 in. and larger, $30.50 to $31, with $1 ex 
tra for class A water pipe and gas pipe. 





(By Maii) 


Rails and Track Supplies.—As was expected, the an- 
nouncement of the leading interest, with its uncertainty 
as to the future of rail prices, brought out a flood of 
inquiry for additional rails. At the rate at which raw 
steel is being allotted to the local mill, there is little 
prospect of output being equal to augmented require- 
ments, at least for delivery prior to September of next 
year. New orders booked last week aggregated nearly 
100,000 tons. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific took 
40,000 tons; the total taken by the Northern Pacific is 
understood to be 35,000 tons; the Wabash has closed for 
7000 tons. These with smaller lots approximated the 
total above mentioned. The railroads are rapidly clos- 
ing for track fastenings and sales of the week were of 
size and importance. An interesting order was that of 
the Baltimore & Ohio for 10,000 kegs of oil-treated 
bolts placed with the local mill. Inquiry for rails of 
80 and 85-lb. section, for Cuba and South America, calls 
for about 5000 tons. There is inquiry also for some 
5000 tons of tie-plates. We quote standard railroad 
spikes at 2.75c., base; track bolts with square nuts, 
3.25c. to 3.50c., base, all in carload lots, Chicago; tie- 
plates, $50, f.o.b. mill, net ton; standard section, Bes- 
semer rails, Chicago, 1.25c., base; open hearth, 1.34c.; 
light rails, 25 to 45 Ib., 1.70c.; 16 to 20 lb., 1.75c.; 12 lb., 
1.80c.: 8 Ib., 1.85¢.; angle bars, 1.50c. to 1.75c., Chicago. 

Structural Material—The activity of the leading 
fabricator in competition for the work recently offered 
is an interesting phase of the situation. Contracts 
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taken last week by the American Bridge Company 
¢lude 875 tons for the blooming mill at Gary, 325 t 
for the Garfield Smelting Company, Garfield, Utah, 
435 tons for the telephone building at Wichita, K 
Other awards were 215 tons for a bridge at Omro, W 
to the Wausau Iton Works; 320 tons for the Garfi 
Smelting Company to the Wisconsin Bridge Compa 
and 365 tons of tractor wheels for the Wilcox Mo: 
Car Company to French & Heck, Davenport, Iow 
Car orders reported placed in the week included 1(()() 
box cars for the Wabash and 1000 for the South: 
both taken by the American Car & Foundry Compa: 
1000 steel underframes for the Queen & Cresc: 
placed with the Western Steel Car & Foundry Co 
pany; 500 automobile cars for the Burlington, 
taken by the American Car & Foundry Company, an 
1000 box cars for the Southern, awarded to the Mount 
Vernon Car Mfg. Company. All other car inquiry 
reported as being withdrawn. Contract prices for struc 
tural steel have been advanced $2 per ton, and we quote 
for Chicago delivery from mill 2.639c. 


We quote for Chicago delivery of structural stee 
jobbers’ stocks 3.10c¢ 

Plates.—The mills are receiving a rapidly increas 
ing number of requests for 1917 reservations, and ther 
is the possibility of a yielding to the importunities 
customers to the extent of restricted tonnages. An 
other advance of $3 in the price of plates is announced, 
increasing further the spread between plates and struc- 
tural shapes. The buying of locomotives includes 20 
for the Missouri Pacific, 10 for the Nickel Plate and 
for the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. We quote 
for Chicago delivery of plates from mill against con- 
tracts 2.939c. and for prompt shipment 3.439c. 


We quote for Chicago delivery of plates from jobbers 


stocks 3.50« 


Sheets.—The demand for sheets, other than blue an- 
nealed and special-finish grades, continues in marked 
contrast to the call for most finished steel products 
The situation with respect to galvanized sheets re 
quires no comment, but the shading of prices for one- 
pass sheets, especially where open-hearth sheets are 
in competition with sheets rolled from Bessemer bars, 
and the easy deliveries of four weeks and less are ar 
interesting exception to general conditions. For one- 
pass sheets less than 2.85c. is being done, as compared 
with a minimum of 3c., Pittsburgh, for automobile and 
blue-annealed sheets. Prompt shipment specifications 
for the latter cannot be placed at less than 3.25c., Pitts 
burgh. We quote for Chicago delivery, blue annealed, 
No. 16 and heavier, 3.089c. to 3.189c.; box annealed, N 
17 and higher, 3.039c. to 3.189c.; No. 28 galvanized 


9c. to 5.189¢. 


Blue eulecd sheets from store have been advanced 3 
ton arm ve quote for Chicago delivery from jobbers’ st 
linimun prices applying on bundles of 25 or more, as 
ow No. 1 blue annealed, 3,4 (« No, 28 black, 3.10 

No S galvanized, 5.4« to 5.50¢ 


Bars.—Bar-iron mills have begun to feel the flood 
of business and the last fortnight has brougnt then 
orders considerably in excess of their capacity to di 
liver, in the period for which they are willing to con- 
tract. Quotations of seven and eight weeks represent 
the conditions prevailing with practically all of the 
mills. Despite their efforts to win an amelioration 0! 
the hardship of present prices, purchases of stee! bars 
by implement interests at prices as high as 2.35c., Pitts 
burgh, are reported, while inquiry generally appears ' 
accept the limitation of contracts to six months. Th 
price of steel bars has been advanced $2. We quot 
mill shipments, Chicago, as follows: Bar iron, 
mum, 2.35c.; soft steel bars, 2.639c.; hard steel bars 
2.50c. to 2.75¢c.; shafting, in carloads, 30 per cent 
less than carloads, 25 per cent off. 

We quote store prices for Chicago delivery so! 


bars, 3.10¢ bar iron, 3.10c.; reinforcing bars, 3.10c., 
with 5c. extra for twisting in sizes 1 in. and over an 


card extras for smaller sizes: shafting 15 per cent of 


Rivets and Bolts.—With scarcely an exception, th 
bolt and nut manufacturers report an embarrassi"¢ 
pressure of new business. The very high level of prices 
appears to be of little avail as a deterrent. The ag? 
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nplement manufaeturers are beginning to ne- 

last half contracts, but it is not expected 
will be a closing of much of this business for 
0 days. We quote as follows: Carriage bolts 
6 in., rolled thread, 60-10; cut thread, 60-5; 
»s, 50; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., rolled 
ith hot pressed square nuts, 60-10-5; cut 
1-10: larger sizes, 50-10; gimlet point coach 

hot pressed nuts, square, $3.25 off per 100 
on. $3.25 off. Structural rivets, 4% to 1% in., 
»40c., base, Chicago, in carload lots, boiler 


additional, 
of store: Structural rivets, 3.50 boiler 
chine bolts up to *% x 4 in., 65-5 larger 
ge bolts up to *% xX 6 in., 65 larger sizes, 


nuts, square, $3.70, and hexagon, $3.80 
65-10-5 


ressed 


lage screws, 


Wire Produets.—The expected advance in wire prod 
ot yet been announced. There is some evi- 

the high level of prices reached by recent 
following each other in rapid succession, has 
perated to postpone buying in farming dis- 
ticularly of wire for fencing. But plain wire 

ire moving in unchecked volume. We 

iote to jobbers as follows: Plain wire, No. & 

base, $2.439; wire nails, $2.589; painted 

$2.739. galvanized barb wire, $3.439; pol- 
galvanized $3.439, all 


con 


¥) 72Q. 
) S S : 
IGS, De.foOd, 


staples, 


-The 


takes 


Old Material. 


me tance 


absence of consumer buying of 
from the current market what 

ficance the limited activity might otherwise 
Such purchases of scrap as are made clearly in 
the market has de 
melting steel is holding fairly well, 
ibtless the market would react at once to prices 
$17 at the appearance of any inquiry of 
eling steel is decidedly weak and, correspond- 


ow far the weakness of 


Heavy 


size. 


No. 2 wrought is relatively much weaker than 
ought. Weakness is also emphasized in turn 
nd both light and heavy cast scrap. Very little 


however, by the transactions of the week, 
idjustment would be certain to follow upon 
The Great North- 
scrap, of which 3000 tons 
The Michigan Central has 1250 tons; the 
and the Vandalia, 1000 tons. We 

buyers’ works, Chicago and vi- 
eight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 


ptulol 
} 


if buying by melters. 


1000 tons of 


Ht) TONS 


delivery at 


1 
( Ton 

Sis vO to S$] “ 
Oto DO 
no 


oo 


ots 


16.00 to 16 


a $15.50 to $19.00 


19 tO 16.00 
24.00 to 24.50 
5 7.00 
H0 to 7.50 


15.75 to 16.00 


sto 16.00 
16.00to 16.5! 
ts nd rings 12.25to 12.50 
14.00 to 14.50 
1S.50to 19.00 
. . 00 to Y 50 
00 to 7.50 
.O0to 13.50 
11.00to 11.50 
11.00 te l 
11.25to 1 
14.00 to l 0 
11.5 ] 


On 


Starrett Company, New York City, 
the contract and has already started 
) the Bethlehem Steel Company’: 
ling at South Bethlehem, Pa. The ex 
e 140 x 160 ft., seven stories, and de 

vo additional may be added 


ielit ‘ 
aition 


stories 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 11, 


LYib 


A more conservative spirit is shown in the matter 
of prices for steel products. Quotations for plates, 
shapes and bars stand where they were a week ago, and 
mill representatives say they hope and believe that the 
end has come to headlong advances. Not all agree on 
the effect of the high price levels. Some believe that 
business is being limited by the high cost of material; 
others find the volume of 
ever. 


business is just as heavy as 
As a matter of fact, the situation is a little con 
tradictory for the reason that some prices were radi 
cally advanced for the express purpose of keeping buy 
ers away, but without success, On the other hand, some 
structural projects of an investment character are 
porarily side-tracked because of 
building. All of the mills are in a position where they 
would rather welcome the opportunity of catching up on 
deliveries to a reasonable extent. 
have dwindled but little, if at all. Pig iron is strong, 
generally, and the trade is convinced that a higher mat 


tem 
the abnormal cost of 


So fa orders booked 


ket is to be expected, not only because of the demand 
but because of the higher furnace costs. 
phorus is quoted $1 higher. 
evidence of 


Low phos 
Basic is dull, and there is 
sell. Nearby ferroman 
ganese appears to be a shade easier; future deliveries 
are unchanged, although only limited quantities are of 
fered. Coke is uncertain, two of the 
having withdrawn from the 
material much 

cropping up at one or two eastern Pennsylvania points, 


some pressure to 


leading maker 
Offerings of old 


Labor 


market. 


have been freer. troubles are 


one result of which has been the release of some unfin 
hed material for the market. 
Ferroalloys.—The situation is but little changed 


Limited quantities of 80 per cent ferromanganese ar 
available for the last quarter at 
$175 for the first quarter. Prompt is 
easier, but the general sentiment is 
s the price. In the 
ferromanganese, made at and 
is expected to appear on the market. 


$200, seaboard, and 


reported a trifle 
that $400 
weeks domesti 

Sheridan, Pa., 


Sales of ?0 pel 


about 
course of a few 
Lebanon 
cent spiegeleisen are reported at $70, furnace 
Pig lron.—The market has been rather quiet 


are strong, but 


Prices 


quotations cover an unusually wide 
eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X 


furnace, for prompt or third quarter deliv 


range. Some makers of 
ask $20.50, 


ry, equal to about $21.25, Philadelphia, yet $20.50, 
Philadelphia, can be done without much difficulty, the 
explanation of the difference being that some interest 
ure not really anxious to sell \ fair range would be 
$20.50 to $21, Philadelphia. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works is in the market for 1000 to 1500 tons of low sili 
con iron and 2000 to 3000 tons of high silicon for third 
quarter delivery An offering of gray forge at $19, 


furnace, the iron being wanted by a col imer in easter 


New York, did not fetch business. Virginia makers find 
it easier to supply customers in New England whom 
hey could not reach a few days ago. They are permit 
ted to ship to these points provided they use a round 


hout route which avoids the rail of the Penn yivania 


> 


tailroad Basic has been so quiet as to justify the 
tatement that there is no market. It has been offered 
it $20.50, delivered, and $20.50 to $21 a conservative 


ange of prices for this grade. Some sellers ask consid 
Mention is 


the latter part of this year and first part of 


erably more. made of a sale for delivery in 


next at $22 
ved that 
steel com 


like to sell 


and, 


furnace, but if such a sale was made it 1s beli« 


pecial iron must be involved. One or two 
panies W hich have a surplus of basic 
phosphorus continued 
sales at higher prices, the quotation has again 
anced $1, making the new price $34, Philadelphia. The 
makers pretty pho 

phorus is unchanged at $30 to $32, furnace, the maker 

The 


will con 


WA ould 


Low has active, following 


peen ad 
well Lebanon low 


are sold up. 


not having been actively seeking business 

trade is optimistic, and arguments that price 
tinue to advance are frequently heard, the basis of all 
heing the opinion of the increased furnace costs. It 
is pointed out that labor, coke and even the materials 
used in the laboratories have advanced im price. Busi 
at a standstill, while some of the 


iron 


ness in foreign ore is 
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available domestic, ore is objectionable for the reason 
that it produces 1é88 frén than ore formerly used, and 
at the same time requires more fuel. Quotations for 
standard brands, delivered in buyers’ yards, prompt 
shipment, range about as follows: 


. $20.50 to $21.00 
20.25 to 20.7 


Eastern Pa., No. 2 X foundry..... 
astern Pa., No. 2 piaifi.........; 
Virginia, No. 2 X foundry 
Wes Bee. 2. PORR. 2. kis cae aare 
Gray forge ...... 
CE VEG bc ae re nehshisnies kaa 

Standard low phosphorus.......... 


19.00 to 
20.50 to 





Iron Ore.—Arrivals of foreign ore at this port in 
the week ended April 8 consisted of 9383 tons from 
Sweden and 7700 tons from Cuba. 

Plates.—All of the eastern Pennsylvania makers 
agree on 3.75c., Pittsburgh, or 3.909c., Philadelphia. The 
mills continue under great pressure. One is sold up 
to the end of the year, except for odds and ends, and is 
concentrating on taking care of its customers, while 
another has nothing to sell for six months. All are 
endeavoring to shorten their deliveries. 

Bars.—The quotation for steel bars continues 
nominal at the Pittsburgh base of 2.75c., equal to 2.909c., 
Philadelphia. Prompt bars are difficult to procure 
except from warehouse stocks. The makers of iron bars 
have advanced their prices and now quote 2.659c., Phila- 
delphia, for carload lots, less than carloads taking $5 
per ton more. The mills are filled for three or fou 
months, and the demand is greater than at any previous 
time this year. With the approach of July 1, more 
steel rounds for shell-making will be sought. An offer 
of 4.25e. for 10,000 tons was declined because 
July and August deliveries were wanted. 


here 


Structural Material_—The demand continues strong, 
especially for material required in a number of small 
jobs. Several investment propositions involving a large 
outlay are held up, but the accumulation of these must 
bring action in the long run. Eastern Pennsylvania 
mills continue to quote 3.159c., Philadelphia. 

Billets.—Forging steel is finding a ready sale at 
$65, but the leading makers have nothing to sell this 
quarter. Open-hearth rerolling billets are firm at $50 
to $55. 

Sheets.— Makers are so well sold up that there is 
little new business reported by eastern Pennsylvania 
mills, but specifications are active. Quotations range 
from 3.909c. to 4.159c., Philadelphia, for No. 10 blue 
annealed. 

Coke.—Two of the leading producers have withdrawn 
from the market. Quotations vary a great deal, and 
prompt furnace is a trifle easier, presumably because of 
the improved railroad freight conditions. Prompt fur- 
nace is quoted at about $3.25 to $3.50 per net ton at 
oven, and last half at about $3. Prompt foundry is 
about $4 per net ton at oven, and contract at $3.50. 

Old Material.—F reer offerings, brought out by pre- 
vailing prices, have imparted an easier tendency to the 
market, especially for heavy melting steel and borings 
and turnings. The freight situation is improved, but is 
vet far from normal. Turnings are lower. Quotations 
for delivery in buyers’ yards in this district, covering 


eastern Pennsylvania, and taking freight rates from 
35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, are as follows: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel $18.00 to $18.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling 19.00 to 20.00 
Low phos. heavy melting steel scrap. 22.50 to , 9 
Old steel axles 26.00to 27.00 
Old iron axles 2S ONto 29.00 
Old iron rails 20.00 to 20.5 
Old carwheels 17.50to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 23.50 to 24.50 
Wrought-iron pipe 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 forge fire ] to 16.00 
Bundled sheets 15.00 to 16.00 
No. 2 busheling 11.00to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings 11.00 ¢ 11.50 
Cast borings 11.50to 12.06 
No. 1 cast 18.00to 18.50 
Grate bars, railroad 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove plate ; 14.90 to 14.50 
Railroad malleable 15.00 te in =o 
Industrial accidents in Pennsylvania in March 


killed 239 employees and injured 26,732, according to 
figures iust announced by John Price Jackson, commis- 
sioner of labor and industry. 
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Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 12, 1916.—(By Wi.) 


Pig Iron.—Only a few contracts for this year’: ship. 
ment were made last week. An Indiana melter | ought 
i500 tons of Northern iron for last half delivery ang , 


central Ohio consumer took 500 tons of Southern jroy 
for delivery in the third quarter, both of which cop. 
tracts were made at scheduled prices. A few scattered 
lots were sold for shipment in the first half of nex: 
year. An Ohio consumer bought for that delivery ap- 
proximately 1700 tons of Northern iron, and a round 
lot of Southern iron was also sold to a southern Ohi 
melter. A local manufacturer contracted for 1500 tons 
of mixed Northern and Southern foundry iron, also for 
first half shipment. Local merchants are figuring on a) 
inquiry for 1500 tons of Northern foundry iron from 
central Ohio, and a melter in southern Illinois is also 
feeling around for a first half supply that wil! totg! 
about 1000 tons. A Southern furnace that was willing 
to book orders last week at $15.50, Birmingham basis. 
for delivery in the first half of 1917, now refuses to 
consider such business below $16, which is generally 
named by sellers with the exception of those who are 
holding out for $16.50. For April to June delivery, $15, 
Birmingham basis, can be done, but $15.50 for last quar- 
ter is named. Resale iron continues to affect the North 
ern market, and a few small sales for prompt shipment 
have been made below $18.50, Ironton. The furnace: 
price is firm at $19 for the remainder of the year, an 
contracts for the first half of next year have been mac 
at the same figure. Ohio silvery irons are now very 
strong at $27 at furnace. Based on freight rates 
$2.90 from Birmingham and $1.26 from Ironton, w 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
Southern coke, No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft.$18.40 to $18.90 
Southern coke, No. 2 f’dryv and 2 soft. 17.90to 18.4 
Southern coke No. 3 foundry 17.40 to 
Southern No 4 foundry. 16.90 to 


Southern gray forge Lah Gaede ea SS 16.40to 16.9! 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon. . 28.26 to 28.7¢ 


Southern Ohio coke, No. 1 re os ghee 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 2. aie ee ‘duced | a 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 3 = ae beta 19.7¢ 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer....... 20. 2¢ 
Basic, Northern . j ees wa chien 20. ct 
Lake Superior charcoal 21.20to 22.2 


Standard Southern carwheel 25.40 to 


(By Mvil) 


Old Material.—In some quarters a slight slump was 
reported in business last week, but on the whole th 
situation is considered quite satisfactory. A _ few 
have been made of 50c. per ton, notably « 
bundled sheet serap and old iron rails. The minimu 
figures given below represent what dealers are willing 
to pay for delivery in their yards, southern Ohio a! 
Cincinnati, and the maximum quotations are deal 


advances 


prices f.o.b. at yards. 
Per Gross Ton 
Bundled sheet scrap $13.00 to $1: 
Old iron rails 17.00to 17 
Relaving rails, 50 lb. and up 22.00 to é 
Rerolling steel rails 16.90to 16 
Heavy melting steel scrap 15.25 to 1 
Steel rails for melting ; 14.50to 1 
Per Net Ton 

No. 1 railroad wrought .$14.50 to $ 
Cast borings : 6.50 to 
Steel turnings “ ; ; 6.50 to 
Nhairoad Cast scrap 1zZ.25 to 
No. 1 machinery scrap 14.00 to 
Burnt scrap ; 3 : 9.00 to 
Iron axles ‘ : ; , .. 20.50to 21 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 17.50to 15.! 
Pipes and flues ; ; 10.50 to 
Malleable and steel scrap 12.00to 12 
Railroad tank and sheet scrap 3 9.50to 1 


Finished Material.—The local store price of 
rolled rounds has been advanced to 8 per cent over 
list. Plates, squares and hexagons are 10 per “ 
above list, and No. 10 blue annealed sheets in stock 
now quoted at 3.50c. Galvanized sheets are so sca! 
that it is hard to ascertain the correct warehouse pr 
but 5.50c. can easily be obtained. The mill price 
No. 28 galvanized sheets is around 5.15c. to 92! 
Cincinnati, or Newport, Ky., and on No. 28 black 3.1 
We quote from warehouse stocks as follows 
bars, 3.20c., twisted steel bars, 3.35c.; plates. 

small structural shapes, 3.20c. The jobbe™ 


to 3.25c. 
Steel 


3.50¢.: 
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wire nails is strong at $2.65 per keg and on 
re $3.50 per 100 Ib. 
ke.—Foundry contracting is lighter. Consumers 
een buying heavily for the past 30 days, and the 
now have their futittre requirements fairly well 
A little 48-hr. coke for domestic use has been 
but there are no large furnace contracts in 
Prompt shipment Connellsville prices are easing 
d furnace coke can be bought around $2.50 to 
net ton at oven, and foundry coke from $3.50 to 
which figures also represent the general contract 
Wise County and Pocahontas brands are 
.round the same prices, but New River foundry 
till ranges from $4.25 to $4.50. 


tions. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 11, 1916. 
iron Ore.—There will be less Lake Superior ore on 
wer Lake docks May 1 than on that date in any 
nce 1907. On April 1 the amount was 4,894,495 
; tons, or than on that date in many years. 
On May 1, 1907, only 2,187,962 tons of ore remained on 
docks. Shipments from the docks in March were 
tons, breaking all previous March 
for movement from the docks to furnace yards. 
docks April 1 were 1,967,345 tons less 
yn the same date a year ago. With the late open- 
navigation and the heavy demand for ore, April 
shipments will be large, probably exceeding 1,500,- 
so that there will be less than 3,500,000 tons 
re left on the docks May 1. Ore shipments during 
t three months this year reached a total of 
094,822 tons. Reports from the upper Lake ports in- 
dicate that navigation will not open at the head of the 
Lakes before about April 25. However, a start may 
e made from Escanaba a little earlier. We quote as 
follows for ore delivered at lower Lake ports: Old range 
$4.45; Mesaba Betsemer, $4.20; old range 

non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3.55. 


sales of 


less 


Vv gross 


é TocKSsS on 


(wn) tons 


+h fir 
ne nrs 





Bessemer, 


Pig lron.—Some foundry iron are being 
the first half of 1917 at the prices that pre- 
st half. Among these is one lot of several 

d tons by a Cleveland interest to a northern 
nsumer at $19 for No. 2. Aggregate pig-iron 
March by furnaces in Ohio territory and in- 
Detroit and Erie furnaces are reported to have 

150 000 The market has apparently 

to a quiet spell and most foundries are 
der cover for at least the greater part of their 
last half delivery. Most foundries, 
few that are taking contracts for castings for 

’s delivery, are not inclined to buy for that 

the prevailing prices and some of the pro- 
unwilling to sell for shipment beyond Jan- 

Most furnaces are so well filled up on last half 

that it is expected that additional orders which 

iter will clean up about all their available out- 
prices are unchanged, representing a spread 

furnaces for No. 2. 


tons. 
dow? 


‘ments for 


0 to $19 at 


Southern iron 
; We quote, delivered Cleveland, as fol- 
$21.95 to $22.4 
+ 0) Te 14 4 
9 OO te 19 i 
9 00 te 19 
18.5 
per cent silico 98 62 
( Valley furnace 52.01 
ke. he 


foundry coke market has quieted down. 
Ss are now under contract for either the 
ill year. The recent buying was very 
imber of leading producers are so well 
ist half that they have withdrawn prices. 
ndard Connellsville foundry coke at $3.50 


er ntt ton at oven for contracts and $3.75 
shipment. Furnace coke is weak, be- 


ympt 
round $2.50 to $2.75 for prompt shipment. 

shed Iron and Steel.—The new demand is active 
ot as heavy as it has been. However, it is be- 
‘er every day to buy steel, as more mills are 
ll inquiries until they can catch up some- 
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what on deliveries: Several of the Ohio sheet mills are 
sold up so far ahead that they are declining to book or- 
ders at present. The demand for plates continues heavy 
and sales are being made at a range in prices from 3.25c. 
to 4c., Pittsburgh. Considerable new structural work is 
coming out, and some fabricators are hampered by their 
inability to secure steel. The general contract for the 
West Ninth Street Terminal warehouse, Cleveland, re- 
quiring about 2000 tons of structural material and rein- 
forcing bars, has been awarded to the C. A. Turner Com- 
pany, New York. The Van Dorn Iron Works has taken 
1000 tons for the Masonic Temple in Cleveland. The 
MeMyler Interstate Company has taken a car dumper 
for the Erie Railroad requiring 400 tons. An Okio rail- 
road has an inquiry out for 5000 tons of rails for 1917 
delivery, and there is a large number of inquiries for 
carload lots of standard rails for traction and industrial 
companies, orders for which are hard to place. Hard 
steel bars are selling at 2.75c., Pittsburgh. Bar iron is 
quoted at 2.40c. to 2.50c., Pittsburgh. Shafting prices 
have advanced to 20 per cent off for carload lots and 15 
per cent for less than carloads. 
forging billets at $60, Cleveland. The demand for sheets 
has particularly for galvanized sheets, and 
some mills have advanced prices on the latter to 5.30c. 
for No. 28, but are quoting No. 20 and heavier on the 
basis of 5.10c. at mill. We quote black sheets at 2.90c. 
for No. 28; blue annealed sheets at 3c. for No. 10, 
and galvanized sheets at 5c. to 5.30c. for No. 28. The 
demand for steel from warehouse continues very heavy, 
but prices are unchanged at 3.25c. and 
structural material; 3.65c. for plates; 3.50c. for blue a 
nealed sheets and 3.20c. iron 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut have 
not opened their books for contracts for delivery after 
July 1, but expect to do so shortly. The demand contin- 
ues heavy both in current orders and specifications on 
contracts. The rivet market continues very active. The 


A local mill is selling 


increa sed 


9 
to oc. 


for steel bars 


for bars. 


makers 


demand from shipyards and car builders is heavy. We 
quote rivets at 3.25c., Pittsburgh, for structural and 
" 


3.35¢c. for boiler for carload lots for second quarter deliv- 


ery with an advance of $3 per ton for the third quarter 


Bolt and nut discounts are as follows: 


(Commor irriage bolts, m xX fC smaller shorter 
rolled thread, 60 and 10; cut thread, 60 and larger ot 
longer, 50; machine bolts with h. p. nuts, *® x 4 smaller 
and shorter, rolled thread, 60, 10 and cut thread, 60 and 
lO: large ind longer 0 and f lag bolts, gimlet or cone 
noimt, 65 lare |] mp. nuts, blank o tapped, $3.25 off the 
st hexagon, h. p. nuts, blank or tapper $3.25 off I 
ind t. square nuts, blank or tapped, 33 off: hexagon nuts 

size $3 f l pressed semi-finished hexagor ] 
ill sizes, 70, ind 10 off 


Old Material.—The market is dull and weak. With 
improved weather conditions an enormous amount of 
scrap is being shipped to the mills on former contracts, 


and in 


can be 


many cases this is being delivered faster than it 
taken care of. As a 
including Canton and Lowellville, are 
shipments. 
for additional! scrap and are buying only what is offered 
at very attractive prices. While few 
changed it is probable that most prices can be 
Heavy melting steel is nominally $17.25 
soft and have sold down to $17 Borings are a drug or 
In spite of the weakness of railroad scrap 


mills, 
holding back on 
Consumers are not actively in the market 


result a number of 


quotations are 
haded. 


Steel rails are 


the market 


offered during the past few days it is understood in most 
‘ases to ha e brought very rood prices We quote f.o.b 
Cleveland, as follows: 
‘ ' 
Old n S 
Steel car axies ‘ 
Heavy ng s 
«)] carwheels 
Relaying rail b 
Agricultural n t 14 to 14.7 
Railre i( TY ill I i ’ t } 
Stee] x tur xz : ' 0 
Ligh I heeft ul ‘ 
Ps Ne ] 
Iror al Xit $25 ye) 
(‘ast borings s } 
Iron and steel turnings a ngs s8.00to x2 
No. 1 busheling 14.06 to $54 
No. 1 railroad wrought ! Oto 18.00 
No. 1 cast 14.25 to 14.7 
Railroad grate bars 1lL.7ito 127.60 
Stove plate 1b.75t 12.96 





4 
& 
% 
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Birmingham’ =” 


BIRMINGHAM, ‘ALA., April 16;°1916. 
Pig lron.—April came in with activity but. settled 
down the first week and has been extremely quiet since 
so far as buying is concerned. Prices have, if anything, 
hardened around the lower rather than higher levels. 
Spot is still quoted by one maker at $15 and the rule for 
second half is $15.50. Some ask $16 for second half, 
but will take $15.50 in competition. All agree that that 
is the basis on which business may be done except in a 
few instances, where 50c. additional is obtained. More 
spot goes at $15.50 than second half at $16. One or two 
interests seem to be out of the market and active solici- 
tation does not appear anywhere. In spite of the rec 
ord production of Alabama stacks in March, the highest 
monthly record by 7000 tons, stocks on yards increased 
only 3000 to 4000 tons. This increase may be charged 
altogether to the car shortage, which has delayed move- 
ments. The shortage is a serious matter, but has not 
yet served to curtail production except in the case of 
coal and coke. Furnaces and mills are alike in fine 
working condition, Alice furnace having broken its rec- 
ord with a monthly output of 11,000 tons, the blooming 
mill at Ensley with 70,000 tons and the open-hearth de 
partment with 84,000 tons. The Alabama Company offi 
cially states that its long idle stack at Gadsden will re 
sume as soon as repairs can be completed and will use 
the company’s own raw materials. A favorable report 
has been made by experts on the furnace plant of the 
Woodstock Iron Company, which indicates that efforts 
to organize a company to operate the plant may prove 
successful. The presence of the executive of the lead 
ing pipe interest in the Birmingham district recently 
was not followed by announcement of large sales made. 
Pipe and radiator people hold much of the 90,000 tons 
of warrants on Alabama yards. We quote, per gross 

ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district furnaces, as follows: 
No. 1 foundry nd soft $15.50 to $16.00 

No. 2 foundry and soft 

No. 3 foundry | 

No. 4 foundry l 
Gray forge 00to 14.50 

1 


Basic 00 to 50 


Charcoal .00to 23.50 


00 to 15.50 
50 to 


Z»oto 14.4% 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The pipe market shows no special 
activity but orders are sufficient to maintain steady op 
erations. Municipalities are sounding the market, but 
threatened advances have not yet stimulated them into 
much new heavy buying. One large Uruguay order has 
been booked, and the early return from South America 
of J. R. McWane, of the American Cast Iron Pipe Com- 
pany, is expected to mean more business in that direc- 
tion. The sanitary pipe situation has changed for the 
better. An advance in wages has been granted the pat- 
tern makers in the large shop of the leading interest at 
Bessemer. We quote, per net ton, f.o.b. pipe shop yards, 
as follows: 4-in., $28; 6-in. and upward, $25, with $1 
added for gas pipe and 16-ft. lengths. 





Old Material.—There have been sharp rises in the 
old material market on account of the disappearance 
of low-priced pig iron. Fancy prices are obtained for 
old steel axles when available for carload shipment, but 
the quantity is not large. One seller claims to have 
received as high as $22, and another $19 to $21, while 
the average dealer quotes $16 to $16.50. The cause for 
these high prices is that they are being used as billets 
for the manufacture of shrapnel. When purchased foi 
such use the high prices named are secured. Accuracy 
in quotations is therefore scarcely possible. The gen- 
eral demand for scrap is quite good. We quote, pet 
gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district yards, as follows: 


Old steel axles >1 
Old steel rails 


| 

No. 1 steel scrap 11.00 te 11.50 
No. 1 wrought scrap 11.00 te 11.50 
No. 1 cast scrap 11.25to 11.7 

Heavy cast scrap 10.50to 11.06 
Stoveplate and light i 9.75 to 10.2 

Old carwheels 11.00to 11.50 
Tram carwheels ; Pet ; 10.25to 10.7 


Coal and Coke.—Coke has advanced to $4.25 per net 
ton at oven for Brookwood and $4.50 for Yolande, with 
a minimum of $4 for run of ovens of the former grade. 
Indications are for still higher prices. The demand 


April 18; 1°16 


from the Pacifie coast is strong; Alabama coke-rep!| 
that which came formerly from abroad for use i; th 
sugar refineries. Other consumers are glad to ge: th 
coke diverted from. Mexico. Furnace coke, whe: 
tainable, brings $3.50 per net ton. Coal is not a 
owing to the season. The car shortage hampers 
tions. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., April 10, 191 


Pig lron.—Sales of small lots were numerous in th; 
past week. There was one large sale of 5000 tons of 


basic by the Inland Steel Company, the Laclede Ste: 
Company being the purchaser. Other sales included on 
of 400 tons of No. 2 soft Southern and one of 500 tor 
of Northern No. 2 foundry. Prices are very { 
held. 

Coke.—Sales are largely on the pressing need 
and prices made are subject to the immediate cond 
tions surrounding the buyer and seller. By-product 
coke of local plants is well sold up. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The situation is entire 
one of delivery. Structural material is in increased d« 
mand and in consequence the warehouses are getting 
their prices easily. All fabricators are busy and report 
steadily increasing business on the boards of the archi 
tects for spring and summer. A sale of 15,000 tons of 
standard rails to the Wabash was split because of the 
inability of the Lackawanna Company to make deli, 
eries this summer. Light rails are firm, but quiet. 
Track fastenings are in very active request. Move- 
ment out of warehouse has increased and quotations fo. 
stock are as follows: Soft steel bars, 3.15c.; iron bars, 
3.10c.; structural material, 3.15c.; tank plates, 3.55c.; 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.45c.; No. 28 black sheets, 
cold rolled, one pass, 3.30c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 
black sheet gage, 5.60c. 





Old Material—The market has sagged somewhat 
following its previous softening tendency, accentuated 
by the heavy offerings of the railroads, following those 
of last week, coupled with embargoes by some of the 
mills. The Helmbacher plant on the west side of th 
river, the National Enameling and Stamping Company 
and some others are refusing any material at present 
Lists out during the week include 4300 tons from thé 
Southern, 1000 tons from the Louisville, Henderson & 
St. Louis; 1200 tons from the Vandalia; 3700 tons fron 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas; 1000 tons from the Mo- 
bile & Ohio; 3300 tons from the Big Four; 3000. tons 
from the Union Pacific; 500 tons from the Cotton Belt. 
as well as small lots from the Great Northern and Mich 
igan Central. Under the influence of these and previ- 
ous offerings dealers began to move cautiously, so that 
quotations by dealers for scrap f.o.b. customers’ works. 
St. Louis industrial district, are as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Old iron rails ‘ vga $17.25 to $17 
Old steel rails, rerolling........:.., 17.25to 17 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft : 16.75 to 17 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 

ject to inspection ... bua oe 2209 to 2s 
Old carwheels ; ; .. 13.00to 13 
Né | railroad heavy melting steel 

scrap 16.25 to 16.; 
Heay shoveling steel Seale .75 to 15.2 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 16.25 to 16.7 
Bundled sheet scrap 75to 11 

Per Net Ton 

iro ngle bars ae ae eeee 6916.25 to Slt 
Steel angle bars 14.25to 14. 
Feet CRF ARE oi ic ccsoe doen ween 22.75 to 23.2 
Steel car axles ; ie ia 25.00 to 2 
Wrought arch bars and transoms 18.75 to 19.2 
No. 1 ratiroad Wrouegnt. << .ivese ds 16.50 to tf 
Neé ’ railroad wrought 16.00 to 16 
Railroad springs ; ; 15.75 to lt 
Steel couplers and knuckles.....-... 15.25to 1 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 

smooth inside .......... os altwa 18.25to 1 
No. 1 dealers’ forge........ aie 12.25to i 
Mixed borings .. ie ‘ a re ; 8.75 to y.. 
No. 1 busheling bets eae os ood 13.75 to 14.- 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 10.00to |! ) 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap........... 12.75 to 1lo.- 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..... 9%.75to 10.- 
Ratiroad malleable... << tywoe.s vse se~ 11.75 to 1-2 
Agricultural malleable ............. 10.75 to 11.- 
Pipes and flues ie ah ee fe 10.75 to 11 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap....... 10.75 to 11.- 
Rasiroad erate WHS ne .osaccesnceeee 9.75 to I 


Machine shop turnings 10.25 to 











} 


New York 


New: York, April 12; 1916. 
iron.—In a way that has been observed before, 
ar, the market has shown rather more inquiry as 

; buying in the past week after a quiet period that 
to indicate a lull. Transactions amounted to 
tons or more in this district, including Connecti- 
it the most of this business went to two firms. 
New England buyer has takén 5000 tons of foun- 
for delivery in. the second and third quar- 
Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces had more ‘trouble 
ich from irregularity in coke, and with embargoes 
ting against them accumulated a smal¥ amount of 
hiefly eff grades. This has had no effect, however, 
e pri¢e of standard irons. Furnace companies are 
ng a good deal of time in tracing shipments, and 
ey feature of the embargoes is claims for exten- 
time on settlements, in view of doubt as to what 
as been received. A Schenectady company is in 
irket. for 5000 tons, of which 4000 tons is foundry 
low 2.5 per cent in silicon and the remainder an 
0 to 1.80 per cent silicon and 0.40 to 0.70 phos- 
In northern New Jersey an inquiry of 2500 tons 

t half shipment has come up. The New England 
goes are unchanged, except that Meriden, Conn., 
een declared a free. point., The lifting of the coke 
o on the New Haven road is predicted, but the 
lvania Railroad has made no modification of its 
on coke that would permit shipments to New 
d The Lackawanna road, however, is doing 
work on deliveries of coke and pig iron. Buffalo 
tions in New England generally range from $19 to 
0 at furnace for No. 2X, though in ‘the past week 
otation of considerably below $18.50 for No: 2 plain 
een reported on a round lot. We quote at tide- 
as follows for early delivery: No. 1 foundry, 
to $21.25; No. 2X, $20.50 to $20.75; No. 2° plain, 
} $20.50; Southern iron at tidewater, $20.75 to $21 
1 and $20.25 to $20.50 for No. 2 foundry and 


SOtTt 


lerroalloys.—Both spot and contract demand for 
ganese have fallen off and the _market is 
than.in many weeks. Further sales of about 
n the past week for delivery in the first half 
ave been made at $175, seaboard, the present 
but no spot material has’ changed hands so 
own, though some is still offered at $400. 
March are known to have beén over 6800 
nearly equal to those of February, both 
arger than in many months. It is. under 

\pril receipts are equally as good thus far 
2000 tons is expected to be brought into New 
the month. Plans for domestic production of 
ganese are reported as progressing favorably, 
together with the resumption of an eastern Pern- 
furnace on this alloy, are favérable’ factors. 
‘en is in strong demand and quoted at from 
‘70 for last-half delivery. Ferrosilicon, 50 pei 
active, with specifications oh contract very 
Most’ makers are booked far ahead. Demand 
material is less active, though some has been 
to $100, delivered. The quotation on contract 

to $85, Pittsburgh. An inquiry for about 
ferrosilicon for export, with a minimum 
‘So per-cent silicon, has recently appeared. 
uctural Material_—Railroad work is the promi- 
ture of new inquiry, but the total is not large. 
imber of structural jobs are, howéver, under 
has been true for a number of weeks, con- 
secrecy is exercised regarding them. As the 
' steel available for delivery ‘in two or three 
ows down, the price stiffens in relation to 
deferred shipments, and 2.50c., Pittsburgh, 
obtainable only in the case of the largest 

om what are sometimes termed preferred 

‘uch as the car builders. The bulk of new 
‘ose to 2.75c., Pittsburgh, on an average. 

as the ordinary minimum for large lots. Of 
vad Offeriigs, mention may be made of seven 
for the Lehigh Valley, taking 500 tons; three 
or the New York Central, totaling 750 tons; 
tons,” with moré éarly éxpeécted, for’ the 


‘ 


aft 
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Pennsylvania, and .650 tons for the Atlantic Coast line 
at Richmond, Va., the last placed with, the American 
Bridge Company. Decisions are expected soon on 500 
tons for the Maine Central and 1000 tons for the 
Southern. Other fabricated steel awards include 850 
tons for Barnard College to the Levering & Garrigues 
Company; 1400 tons for the Abercrombie & Fitch loft, 
Madison Avenue and Forty-fourth Street, to the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company; 500 tons to the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church house to the Hinkle lron Company, 
which has also taken 250 tons for a garage at West End 
Avenue and Sixty-fourth Street; 300 tons for the Cush 
man stable, Amsterdam Avenue, to’ Kues Brothers, and 
600 tons for the Traylor Engineering Company, Allen 
town, Pa.. We quote plain material at 2,769¢. to 3.169c., 
New York, in the second quarter, with 3.10c. out of New 
York warehouse. 

Steel Plates.—The minimum for the last part of this 
quarter appears now to be 3.75c., Pittsburgh, while 
2.75¢e. is for long-deferred shipments, except to such as 
require plates for car-building purposes, for which 
some reservations seem to be made at the same price 
The high prices of steel, which resulted in a number of 
withdrawals of inquiries for cars, appear now to have 
brought about a design of cars made up of as much 
wood as possible. This is trué of 300 stock cars for the 
Illinois Central and 2000 cars for the Chicago & North 
western. Some further foreign buying has taken place; 
the Standard Steel Car Company is to build 500 cars 
and parts for a number of others for the French State 
railways, which have also placed some cars with the 
Eastern Car Company, New Glasgow, 'N. S., and soéme 
with a Spanish company, 4000 in all. The Mobile & 
Ohio of the Southern system has botght on its T000-car 
inquiry a total of 3250 cars, 1750 placed with the Amer 
ican Car & Foundry Company and 1500 With the Mount 
Vernon Car Mfg. Company.* The American Car’ & 
Foundry Company will build 250 hopper’ cat's for the 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern ard the German 
American Cat Company 30 tank cars for the Calumet 
& Arizona Mining Company. The Pressed Steel: Car 
Company has taken 55 hopper cars’for the Solvay 
Process Company and 300 underframes forn.the Gadsden 
Car, Works. We quote mill shipments in the latter part 
of the present quarter at 3.919c. to 4.669¢c., New York; 
in the latter part of the year at 2.919c., New York, and 
out of warehouse at 4c., New, York, , " bsthe 

Iron and Steel Bars.— With the: rush of spetifications 
on contracts in March, it is not surprising: that. speci- 
fications so far in April have.not been, heavy;,but this 
fact so far is not regarded as: significant of any change 
in the situation. The scarcity of soft steel:bars is oc- 
casionally made up by offering bars rolled frem-eropped 
or unused parts of bars rolled for shell, steel and run 
ning, say, from 0.35 to.0.45 per, cent carbon and higher. 
Such bars are being .offered for reinfercing «purposes 
and also.for drop-forging purposes,..-We. quote steel 
bars at 2.75c. to 3c., Pittsburgh, on mill shipments; iron 
bars, 2.669¢c., New York, and iron, and steel bars from 
warehouse at 3.10c., New York. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—An interesting inquiry 4 that of 
the city of Rochester, N. Y., which is asking for bids on 
12,000 tons of 37-in., to be opened April 19° The’ War- 
ren Foundry & Machine Company has beén definitely 
awarded the contract by the city of Boston for 140 tons 
of high préssure pipe. Al} bids have been thrown out 
by the city of Niagara Falls on about 2400 tons to cover 
its requirements for this year and it-wilf shortly re- 
advertise. While private buying is now mainly of small 
lots, this class of trade keeps up steadily. Carload lots 
of 6-in., class B and heavier, are quoted at $30.50" per 
net ton, tidewater, class A and gas’pipe taking an extra 
of $1 per ton. 

Old Material.—The market has not been active the 
past week, although such transactions as have occurred 
have embraced practically all classes of old material. 
The tendency to dullness is attributed largely to the 
closing of the heavy railroad lists which came out this 
month. Numerous consumers have made bids on rail- 
road offerings, and until they know the result have no 
disposition to open negotiations with dealers. Greater 
attivity is looked for later in the month. Relaying rails 


“are in heavy demand, ‘with’ limited Supply. Brokers 
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furnaces there have come jnto the market for turn gx 
and borings to mix with their ore in making pig 


are paying about as follows to local dealers and produc- 
ers, per gross ton, New York: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap (rail- 


TOM GF 'OGUTVEIOER > oo sc veces ep sees $15.75 to $16.00 
Yard heavy steel (eastern Pa. specifi- ce si 

ED ek wine va gee ee aA eee 15.25 to 15.75 
NE UI canis dle pg nie hak’ ig ee 24 00 to 24 50 
MEE on iis vce ewe dau keen 17.26to 17.50 
SE Sn os aio h'6 gn ee gis © eee 26.50 to 27,00 
CO ag a a a ai ae gi eee 27.50 to 28.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ .-++- 21.50 to 22.00 
Wrought-iron track scrap........... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long............ 17.50 to 17.75 
No. 1 yard wrought, short.......... 16.50 to 16.75 


‘ 

6 
TE NUE, he aS ee ol ge ee 7.50to 8. 
Cee WE CONOR)... oc ac iscvcccss 9.50to 9%. 
Mixed borings and turnings......... s 
Wrought pipe 3 
Old carwheels 6 
Malleable cast 3 


13.25to 1 
16.00to 16. 
12.75 to 1:3 


Foundries are steady buyers of cast scrap, although 
quantities are seldom large. Quotations to consumers 
are as follows, per gross ton, New York: 


No. 1 cast (machimery)............-. $18.00 to $18.50 
NP DO ee 16.50to 17.00 
EE TE en E GS tea <b) 9 at id ere eG be 12.00to 12.50 
Locomotive grate bars...........+.-. 12.00to 12.50 


Buffalo 


BuFFALo, N. Y., April 11, 1916. 


Pig Iron,—The market has been quiet and the total 
of orders placed small, Inquiry is before the market, 
however, for from 25,000 to 30,000 tons of various 
grades, including a little malleable, comprising several 
lots of 4000 tons and over and one of 8000 tons, A 
small amount is for delivery beyond the end of the 
year, although furnaces are not encouraging bookings 
of 1917 business now. Prices are strong and firmly 
held, but not quotably higher. If the present conditions 
prevail for another week, however, advances in the 
price schedule are likely to occur. We quote, f.o.b. fur- 
nace, Buffalo, for current and last half delivery. 


Re ae ToS os Bil eng ane te oe $19.50 to $20.00 


RO, a NE ins wc Se eiwlne bs 19.00to 19.50 
RG EE a. ie ton gig he, wine oe ... 18.75 to 19.00 
Se EE a cnn cece ceeded mas backs 18.75 to 19.00 
Se ie ie piacin ical Raa ee @ ane abe 2a ser 18.50 to 19.00 
ES ea as pete as Wks ciate 6 scccces 200080 86.00 
EN <a. corini bie 3 5. bp ne aes dais ate o ee 19.00 to 20.00 
re eee, ey 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The feature is the strong 
demand for reinforeing bars, either spiral twisted or 
deforms, being heavier in this territory now than for any 
other steel product. One or two large manufacturing 
concerns are seriously considering the advisability of 
placing orders for such bars for shipment at mills’ con- 
venience, in order to accumulate a stock before starting 
construction work on plant extensions contemplated 
later, carrying the stock and supplying the material to 
contractor as needed. Most agencies and producers are 
discriminating sharply against increasing their obliga- 
tions in bars, shapes and plates, and some state they are 
accepting no new tonnage whatever. There have been 
some specific orders placed during the week, however, 
for shipment at mills’ convenience over the fourth quar- 
ter, these taking the place of the usual blanket con- 
tracts, Cold rolled steel has been advanced by one 
prominent producer to 15 per cent off for carload lots 
and 10 per cent for less than carloads. The minimum 
of other sellers seems to be 20 per cent off—with more 
tonnage offered than mills are willing to take. Job- 
bers are asking 10 per cent beyond the list on lots of 
500 lb. or over, and 15 per cent more than list for lots 
under 500 lb. Prices have been advanced for washers 
and railroad and boat spikes. Warehouse prices on bars, 
shapes and plates remain unchanged. The Lackawanna 
Bridge Company, Buffalo, has taken 200 tons fer a 
power house for the Defiance Paper Company, Niagara 
Falls. The Ferguson Steel & Iron Company, Buffalo, 
has taken 1000 tons for the new by-product coking plant 
of the Semet-Solvay Company on the Niagara River, 
Buffalo. 


Old Material—Generally the market is quiet, with 
a trend which, if kept up, will result in the softening 
of prices. But no e>banges have taken place yet. Turn- 
ings and borings, however, exhibit an exception, owing 
to the demand from the Pittsburgh district. Some 


being forced to do this because of the shortage of on 
ore on hand and the prospect of a delay in gettin. it 
down the lakes owing to the unusually heavy ice «on. 
ditions. This is having the effect of materially stiffen. 
ing prices of these two commodities. We quote dea! ers’ 
asking prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows: 


Heavy melting atee] ..........-.006 $18.00 to $18.5: 
Low phosphorus steel..............-. 21.00to 21.50 


No. 1 railroad wrought serap........ 19.00 to 19.5) 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast 

CE. oo ced aaa a tei eat he ee eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Ce OE has sis « Ch ewes en cee 24,00 to 24.50 
Sn Ca aa sv ke qchla’'n oS a ace CR Re 4.00 to 24.50 
Cn no nat kn db be ee CO OE 15.25 to 15.7 
rr ed on cag gan eae 16.60 to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings ............. 8.50to 9.00 
Mey OHIO SUURINES og. is oss somes 12.50 to 13.00 
eee Gee ke naecnweehe 9.25to 9.75 
Ce oa tece ad cri eseks wage 18.00 to 18.50 
Lecomotive grate bars ............+-. 2.00 to 12.50 
oe OR CC ee) eee 11.50to 12.06 
OE NE 65S ca aca car beg wen ee 14,00 to 14.50 
NN oe nao coke eee 18.00to 13.50 
a, 2 rc . sou. cG's ose Shee ae 15.00 to 15.50 
Sy ae EE sds bn oie w ona heme cote 12.60 to 12.50 
Se CN ON on a 5 oie we beanies 15.00to 15.50 


British Steel Market 


American Steel Scarce—Sales of Ferromanganese 
for Delivery in 1917 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, April 12, 1916. 


The pig-iron market is firm with a growing scarcity. 
Hematite iron is unchanged, but ore freights are 
weaker. Tin plates are 32s, 6d., with good export in- 
quiries, Very little American steel is obtainable. The 
United States has bought 10,000 tons of ferromangan- 
ese at $175, c.if,, for shipment the first half of next 
year, Quotations, partly nominal, of some materials 
are as follows: 

Tin plates, coke, 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 1b., f.0.b. Wales, 
32s. 6d., against 32s. last week. 

Cleveland pig-iron warrants, 86s. 6d. 

Steel black sheets, No. 28, export f.o.b. Liverpool, £19 15s 

Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yards, £13 10s. 

Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works, port, £11. 

Hematite pig iron, f.o.b. Tees, about 139s. 

Sheet bars (Welsh) delivered at works in Swansea Valley, 
£13 10s. 


Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £18 5s., compared with £15 
a week ago. 

Ferromanganese, £35, nominal. 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, c.i.f., £27. 


April Orders for Locomotives Large 


Orders for 83 locomotives were placed the first 
week in April with inquiries for 29. The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works will build 26 Mikado and 6 Mallet 
locomotives for the Philadelphia & Reading, 20 for the 
St. Louis & South Western, 10 Pacifies for the 5t. 
Louis & San Francisco, 7 Santa Fes and 3 Pacifics for 
the Chicago & Great Western and 4 switching locomo- 
tives for the Minneapolis & St. Louis, in addition to 
6 ordered a week ago, A feature of the orders that 
have been placed this year is the large number of 
contracts for one or two locomotives for industrial com- 
panies. The Wabash is inquiring for 25 Santa Fe 
locomotives. 


The Bock Bearing Company, Toledo, Ohio, has beer 
reorganized with an increase in capital stock to $1,650,- 
000 and will enlarge its plant to more tham double its 
present capacity. The bulk of its prodyct of steel bear- 
ings is used by the automobile trade. W. E. Bock 's 
president of the reorganized company, Eugene Rhein- 
frank vice-president and C. H. Clement secretary and 
treasurer. 





The recent Susquehanna River flood caused the Cen- 
tral Iron & Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa,, to close 
its open-hearth department and subsequently ess” 
operations over its entire plant. The interruption to 
activity, though temporary, was costly.as well as vex* 
tious, with deliveries due on large orders. 











Fin hed Iron and Steel f,o,b. Pittsburgh 


...¢ht rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, effective 
fron, April 10, 1916, per 100 lb.: New York, 169¢,; 
Phila ielphia, 15.9¢.; Boston, 18.9c.; Buffalo, 11.6¢.; 
Cleveland, 10.5¢.; Cineinnati, 15.8¢.; Indianapolis, 17.9c.; 
Chicago, 18.9¢.; St, Louis, 23,6c.; Kansas City, 43.6c.; 
Omaha, 43.6¢.; St, Paul, 32,9c,; Denver, 68.6c,; New Or- 
leans, 20.7.3 Birmingham, Ala,, 45¢,; Pacific coast, 65¢. 
on plates, struetural shapes, iron and steel bars, pipe 
and boiler tubes, tin plate, nails, spikes and wire. The 
foregoing rates to the Pacific coast are by rail only, the 
Panama Canal still being closed. 


Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; ehannels, 
/to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, 4 in. 
thick and over, and zees 3 in, and over, 2,50c. to 2.75c. 
Extras on other shapes and sizes are as follows: 


Cents per lb. 
| beam ene 28 Oh, osc eches eats ene an euee 10 
H-heamte GUGFr PS TR. ccvcvcedvesescceregeracesce 10 
ngles ever 6 in., on one or both legs.......... 10 
gles, 3 in. on one or both legs less than \ in. 

thick, as per steel bar card, Sept. 1, 1909.... .70 
Tees, struetural siges (except elevator, handrail, 


> > 


ear truck and conductor rail)............+.- 05 
hannels and tees, under 3 in. wide, as per steel 

bar Gare, ‘B 2a. Ree es ewe heneentne .20to .80 
eck beams and bulb angles......ccccececccers .30 
Handvals C608 2:25 00 CAs eas ae Rebbe shea mnnee .75 


Cutting to lengths, under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive. .25 
Cutting to lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive. .50 
Cutting to lenmtien, wader 1 GR, . we ccc cestscecses 1.55 
No charge for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Plates.—Tank plates, 4 in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
in. wide, 2.75¢, to 3.75e., base, net cash, 30 days, - Fol- 
lowing are stipulations prescribed by manufacturers: 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to manu- 
facturers’ standard specifications for structural steel dated 
Feb, 6, 1903, or equivalent, 4 in. and over on thinnest edge, 
100 in. wide and under, down to but not ineluding 6 in. wide, 
are base 

Plates up to 72 in, wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per sq. 
ft, are considered 4-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wi 
must be ordered 4 in. thick on edge or not less than 11 Ib. 
per sq. ft., to take base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered 
less than 11 lb, per sq. ft. down to the weight of 3/16 in. 
take the price of 3/16 in. 

Allowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gage 
or weight to be governed by the standard specifications of 


the Association of American Steel Manufacturers. 

Extras Cents per Ib. 
Gages under \ in. to and including 3/16 in.... .10 
Gages under 3/16 in. to and imcluding No. 8.... .15 
Gages under No. 8 to and including No. 9...... .25 
Gages under No. 9 to and including No. 10.... .30 
Gages under No. 10 to and including No. 12.... .40 
ahetehon (including straight taper plates), 3 ft. 

CRE CET .6incdacas cee ekbnwe ns beaecahecusce. 10 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over.... .20 
UPN St SS BU re tha leet nc Gieeraes x4 10 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel........ .20 
Cetes DOCU OUD 0. dains's oe KOC GA SUk bore na wiwk bate 30 
MENGES WINE 6 a aes 6 aha teh alate 0c ne oe .40 
Locomotive firebox steel ............... isis CEN 50 
Widths over 100 in up to 110 in., inclusive...... .05 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive...... 10 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive...... 15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive...... .25 
Widths over 125 in, up to 180 in., inclusive...... 50 
Wie Oven LE Mee A. 0c wacierurudsedin saccade 1.00 


Cutting to lengths under 3 ft. to 2 ft., inclusive. .25 
‘utting ta lengths under 2 ft. to 1 ft, inclusive. .50 
Cutting ta lengthg under 1. ft, ...cccccocaccees 1.55 


ae : harge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft 


be Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rods, 
$60, nominally, 

_ Wire Produets.—Prices to jobbers, effeetive Feb. 29: 
Fence wire, Nos, 0 ta 9, per 100 Ib., terms 60 days or 2 
per cent discount in 10 days, carload lots, annealed, 
*+.25; galvanized, $2.95. Galvanized barb wire and 
“aples, 33.25; painted, $2.55. Wire nails, $2.40. Gal- 
Vanized nails, 1 in. and longer, $2 advance over base 
price; shorter than 1 in., $2.50 advance over base price. 


Woven w ire fencing, 61% per cent off list for carloads, 
: ‘or 1000-red lots, 59% off for less than 1000- 
‘ollowing table gives the price per 100 Ib. to re- 
+. nants on fence wire in less than carloads, with 


‘ added to the base price: 


Plain Wire per 100 Ib. 

, Vto9 10 11 12@12% 13 14 1s 16 
G *2.30 $2.35 $2.40 $2.45 $2.60 $2.70 $2.80 $2.90 
20 3.25 330 3.35 3240 3.55 390 4.00 

W reusc > . . 
' ‘cht Pipe—The following are the jobbers’ ear- 
ected inte on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect 
" 29, 1916, on’black and galvanized steel and 
full weight: 
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Butt Weld 


Steel Iron : 
Inches Black Galy. Jnches Black Galy. 
&, 4 and %...; 06 93% | % and &...... 54 be 
G6 ean wees <> “Se 494%, | \& eon ii, FS 
ae te Boek csacen: 20 53k, i whe are can. on 6 
A te BEb ove ces 62 ‘i 
Lap Weld 
ee Perey ee) ee) eres 51 30 
2% to 6.......- 2% | 1's via enanes ae 37 
7 We Beat estes 67 Tan) Bevasnkes se seee ae 38 
13 and 14,...... 58% 2% to 4.,.-..-- @& 4% 
SG vavvesvEye bs 5 56 | Ste OO Cis vcsuns Oe 41 
T WW Uso cgess . 58 39 
Reamed and Drifted 
1 to 3, butt o. BD 61% % to 1h, butt... 60 39 
OEE is etaus a ae 474, 1%, lap ....-+-. & 25 
244 to 6, lap..... 69 dO 1%, lap... ~» 55 36 
2, lap : 5 56 36 
2% to 4, lap.... 58 39 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
! i ‘ ' 2 . 1 1 . 54 32 
’ , and %.... 61 38% me, ™ and %.,. 5 
tw oeatitacses 66048 ie teses coo 6 ae 41 
oe OG SOG. teen ee 52% % to lk.. “eee te 43 
oO Bettabedaes 71 531g 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
©... iceeneemede 66 BOE Sele conc ceanad Oe 32 
aie SB es ced 69 51% | errr re 38 
Ce tO Be. seen . 68 SOte | Bose ikea og Ma 41 
ve O Orai nee 63 13% 2% to 4.. ; 62 44 
O° Bees eeeees 58 38k, ee eee 43 
es <ceatace Oe 36 
8 OR: BBs cc uiees 49 $1 
Butt Weld, double extra streng, plain ends 
Bh in ecto ae S00e 0 BU. cccnueateeen 46 29 
. Ce ae... +6 @& 44%, | % to 14&%....... 49 32 
BO nS sas Ones 62 46% 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
ecko — ON a ae aed 47 29 
ae Ty EE 60 TTS "mils eel Bo 47 29 
Sen SO Gees ee aes 59 43%, Be GW G.ccecess 49 a4 
© Othe ceteshs 53 SEG. | Genie ees ts des 48 3! 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts. 


The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 6 per cent. Prices for less than carleads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mil! shipment on sheets, 
of U. S. standard gage, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent cash discount in 10 days from 


date of invoice: 
Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib. 


Nos. 3 to 8.. ae eo sheeens . 2.85 to 2.95 
Nos. 9 to 10. ; cnet : ; . . 2.90 te 3.00 
SC EY. ciel a oh 4 bu Wes 4 Oe .. . 2.95 to 3.05 
A GS ly! ¥ wit © ac <1g oe 
Nes, 15 and 16.... .3.10 to 3.20 


Above prices are for Bessemer stock For open-hearth 
stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 
Bor Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 


Sin Se Oe Bs i + 1% Ngo aie : ce seee eae Od to 2.70 
Nos. 22 and 24... i cee eee ead aa 2.70 to 2.75 
Nos. 36 and 26 : .. + 8.75 to 3.86 
ne Se a kia once Oil ar a hed ouiiale’ 2.80 to 2.85 
a le Bia a eet o «kee 6 eda 6 hee 
ns ar. Fa ae ne 3 ‘ Yo pach dda 2.90 to 2.95 


GE ees ieee ak ees Lenses er $1@ to B15 
Above prices are for Bessemer stock. For open-hearth 
stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 


Nos. 10 and 11.... adh .. -4.00 to 4.35 
i Mint + awit a + a kuna 4.10 to 4.35 
Be ee Bn ie oe eee . 4.10 to 4.35 
eee, «Ee ee BG. oe a es 4.20 to 4.45 
BO S| ee 4.35 to 4.60 
Nos. 32 and 24.... ; <a 4.55 to 4.80 
Nos, 25 a ; sai aati 4.70 to 4.95 
2. aq ; S Uicoaiiel bd we eeee « 4.85 te 6.10 
No, 28 . Se paa ee : ; ceeceve chee Ceaue 
DOME A. soa 56s 't.emen Ninth «leah bx eta eoe ee 5.15 to 5.40 


Aboye prices are for Bessemer ‘ stock. For open-hearth 
stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 

Beiler Tubes,—Discounts on less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, on lap-welded 
steel tubes, in effect from March 29, 1916, and standard 
charcoal-iren tubes, effective from Feb, 29, 1916, are as 
follows; 


Lap Welded Steel Standaré Charcoal tron 

DEG Ti wis omic + dame > 0% O28 .39 Din. I 0 nend a4e-6's 0 5.0 
j Se ahaa lectrexss econ 1% and 2 in... ..41 to 42 
cg eS rere ae 48 OO Ae bin ccabs % « . 38 to 39 
S56 OI BRE WA, noes usage a4 | 2% and 2% in.. 44 to 46 
Pe ee Mile chet aneedgs 59 $3 and 3% In.. 49 to 5A 
2. OR. a Se 60 3% to 4% in... 41 to 5? 
ON See 5 and 6in.... 45 to 46 
V CPOE cea oe ve Nes 50 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 

1% in., over 15 [t., and not exceeding 22 ft., 10 per cent 
net extra. 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft.. 10 per cent net extra 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 

' Copper, New York Tin,, -——Lead— Spelter——— 
' Electro- New New St New St. 
April lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
Re. 27.50 27.37% 53.00 8.00 S.00 18.25 18.00 
6. 27.50 27.3796" 58.00: + 7:87 %:.4:87% 18.37% 18.121 

7 27.50 27.37% 53.00 TST T.87% 18.621, 18.37 ty 
S. 27.pe 2i.01 we, oy 7.8744 7.874%) 18.75 18.50 
Ly 2F.b0 27.50% "| 55.00 7.87% 7.871% 18.87% 186214 
Li PRO 27.75 52.00 7.87% TST le 19.00 18.75 

E NEw YorK, April 12, 1916. 


_, Copper hasbeen active on both foreign and domestic 
account~and prices have. advanced. Tin is higher, fél- 
lowing Some heavy buying. Lead is dull and easier. 
Spelter has been moderately active and prices are 
stronger. Spot antimony is lower for the reason that 
more is Available. 


New York 


Copper.—Following the great activity of the early 
part of last week, when foreign governments took many 
millions of: peunds, the market became quiet, although 
prices remained firm. There was some spasmodic busi- 
ness but not enough to create any excitement. On Fri- 
day the London market for electrolytic eased off to £134 
where it stand& ‘to-day. On Moriday the activity started 
again on‘a large scale, domestie as well as foreign buy 


ers coming into the market. The result was that some 


of the leading sellers advanced their price for elec- 
trolytic: to 28¢.; full. terms, :‘for.July. and August de- 
livery... Yesterday the heavy busifiess continued and 


27.75e., eash, New York, 
électrolytic was available 
Lake was strong at 


was the iowest figure at which 
; while some sellers quoted 28c. 
29c., future delivery. At the close 
of the day 28c.,.30 days, delivered, was the lawest price 
obtainable in electrolytic. Nearby electrolytic would 
bring 29¢. at least.. It-is»estimated that in. the recent 
buymg. Great. Britain and France took upward of 
200,000,000 Ib.,.and: further. buying for.export to Russia 
and Italy is expected. The exports this month, up to 
and jncluding yesterday, total 7017 
Tin.—In the latter part of last week the market was 
decidedly active. Considerable excitement was caused 
April 5 when a broker on the New York Metal Exchange 
bid S5c. for April tin, A few consumers'who were bare 
of stocks bought at that figure, but not much was done 
at the bid price,;and the:market closed at.53c. The in- 
cident created good demand for other positions and 
probably 300 tons changed hands. On the following day 
spot*was obtainable in limited quantities at 53ec. 
about 150 tons of various positions was taken. 
was good inquiry for tin afloat and futures, 
and a big busmess was done, one buyer alone 
tons. 


tons. 


and 

There 
April 7, 
taking 300 
This. .week the market. has been dull and some 
2agerness to sell spot and April has become apparent. 
The quotation for spot yesterday was 53c. The arrivals 
this month total 675 tons and there. is afloat 5389 tons. 

Lead.—Domestic consumers are holding back’in buy- 
ing. They are not carrying large stocks, and are wait- 
ing for a lower market. The leading interest continues 
to quote 7.50c., New York, and 7.42%%c., St. Louis, but is 
using these quotations only as a means of establishing 
an average price. Throughout the week some of the 
independents adhered to 8c. at both New York and St. 
Louis, but the metal could be had under that: level. 
There have been reports. that 7.75c.,. New York, could 
be‘ done, -but it ‘cannot be learned that. business was 


taken at this figure. Some large inquiries from foreign 
countries have been before the trade, and 8:25c. has 
been quoted, but orders have not been placed: The 


average quotation yesterday was 7.87%c. at both New 

York and St. Louis. The exports this month, up to and 

including yesterday, totaled only 155 tons. 
Spelter.—Under activity which has 


been moderately 
good, the market has advanced steadily. 


Prompt spelter 


was quoted yesterday at about 19c., New: York, and 
18.75c., St. Louis, and ‘April at about the. same level. 
May delivery is quoted at 18c., St. Louis, ‘and June 
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at 17.75c. Third quarter ranges from 16.25c. t 
St. Loiiis. The’ brass mills have béer’ ‘buying fr 
prices are getting too-high for the:galvanizers. 
ports. this»month, up to and including yesterd: 
1015 ‘tons. ; 

Antimory.—Spot antimony is easier at 4: The 
available” stock: has been increased considerally, 4). 
though there is some diffi¢ulty in %etting it be 
the local congestion of freight... Several ca) 
are near at hand:‘are tied up for this reason, but 
release is expected daily. 

Aluminum.—The 
quotation for No. 1 
cent pure, 


6.50¢, 
ly but 
he ex. 


total! 


cause of 
Which 


1 
th 
their 


market is qbiet, with a nominal 
virgin aluminum, ‘98 to 99 
unchanged at 59c. to Gle.. * 
Old Metals.—Firmness now rules the-marke 
ers’ selling’ pricés aré-as''follows: 


per 


Veal 


Cc ents per Ib 


Copper, heavy and crucible... 2.4... 6..25.00 to 2 
Copper, heavy and wire ies 24.00 to 
Copper, light and bottoms............; 20.00 to 
Brass, heavy ; ‘ iid mks be 15.00 to 15 5% 
Soran, Time Ret es a's oe la ae Rie he Se 12:50 to 1 
Heavy machime compiositioh Pe! ae *. . «F8.00 to 19.0 
No. 1 yellow rod ‘Wfdss ‘turnings. .... 20. 16.00 to 16 
Nov 1 red’ brass or’ Composition turnings.16:09 to 17.9 
Lead, heavy CSR TT ee ee 4 * 7 
Lead, tea “ . 
yf ne, e 1 4 oot 
Chicago 


sales’ abread and a st 
the copper market holds strong 
sharp advance in tin is noted as 

as a continued upward tendency fer spelter. Lead 
weaker. ‘We quote: Casting eopper, 27e:; 

28.50c.; tin, carloads, 55.50c., and small lots, 57.50 
lead, 7.75c.; spelter, t8.50¢. to 18&75c.; sheet zinc, 
Cookson’s antimony, 50c.; other grades, 44c. 0 
metals we quote buying prices for less than carload lots 
as follows: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 22c.; copper 
bottoms, 20¢.; copper. clips, 2lc.; ‘red brass, :18c.;.yel- 
low brass, 14c.; lead’ pipe, 6c.} zine, 13.50c.; 
No. 1, 28c.; tinfoil, ; block tin pipe, 44c. 


APRIL 10.—With large 
domestic inquiry, 
higher: prices. 


Lake coppe 


pewte! 


St. Louis 


APRIL 10.—Non-ferrous metals are firm and 

active. Quotations to-day ,are as follows: Lead, 8 
spelter, 20c.; tin, 58¢.; ‘Lake copper, 28.50c.; elt 
lytie copper, 28.25c.; Asiatic antimony, 50c. . In 
Joplin ore district zinc blende was.about $5 per t 
higher, the range for ore, 60 per cent, being $10 
$120 per ton, with top settlements reaching $1 
mium —_ and the averagé’ for the week’s productio 
$106. Calamine was stronger at $75 to $90 for 40 p 

cent, with an average for the week of $82. Leéad or 
advanced $2.50: to $102.50 for 80 per cent and the aver- 
age for fhe week was $101. ‘For miscellaneous scra] 
metals we quote dealers’ buying prices as follows: Zine, 
12¢c.; lead, to 6c.; tea lead, 3.50c¢.; light brass, 
10.50c.; heamy yellow brass, 13.50c.; heavy red brass 
and Jight copper, 16c.; heavy copper and copper wi! 
20c.; pewter, 24c.; tinfoil, 33c 


»- 


25.on pre 


5.50c. 


— —r- Sa — 


The Canadian Minister of Trade and Comme ree, olf 
a F oster,.in an address. before the. Toronto Boar 

Trade, made the announcement that‘ he ‘will estab! 
ction ly at Ottawa, a.commercial museum, Ww afford 
practical ideas to-those contemplating the launching : 
new industries:in Canada. Samples of products © 
other nationsywith a history of each, will be shown, 
idea being te: enable. prospective manufacturers © 
vestigate’ and decide. whether such ‘articles: cou d & 
successfully-manufactured in Ganadav*: 


tne 


Pearson, Peppard & Co. have opened offices 
Woolworth Building, New. York, to, conduct.a g®! eral 
business in brass and copper rolling- mill products, st tee! 
and steel products. "Mr. Pearson and Mr. Peppard have 
been closely associated with the meta] business for - 
eral years, both in mill products and virgin metals, SY 
as tin, copper, lead, spelter, antimony,.alyminu™ °" 
Mr. Pearson was with Bruce & Cook several] years ™ 
latterly with the North American Cappo Companys 
New York. 


‘ 
~~ 
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[ron and Industrial Stocks 
New York, April 12, 1916. 

esday of last week the stock market re- 
‘ly and then steadily advanced until Friday, 
rp break occurred caused by a rumor that 
| States had severed diplomatic relations with 
Since that time prices of securities have re 
ch of the ground lost. The range of prices 
and industrial stocks from Wednesday of 
to Tuesday of this week has been as follows: 


28%- 30 Republic, com bOM- 51% 
7T6™ T7i™® Republic, pref LOS %-109 
9%- 61% Sloss, com 54 - 56 
1%-112 Pipe, com, .. 21 ye 
Pipe, pref roLy- 51% 
HT - TOR U. S. Steel, com.. 83%- 85% 
UL. S. Steel, pref. .116%%-117% 
16%-116% Westg. Electric.. 63% - 66% 
7¢ NOT, Am tad., com 395 
0 12% Am. Rad., pref.134 135 
& 2% Am Ship, com Po 1% 
0 LO8 % Am. Ship, pref So 90 
( LOS ™ Chik Pneu. Tool ‘2 73% 
‘ 1X Cambria Steel S1% 
l Lake Sup. Corp... 10%- 10% 
SS Pa. Steel, com s0 
Me 46 Pa. Steel, pref 9S 
4X 94% Warwick 10 10% 
651 las Crue. Steel, com S9%™- HH 
13 $41 Cruc. Steel, pref.116%-1161 
Harb-Walk. Refrac 
&-112 com a S4 
J z Harb-Walk. Refrac 
119% pref 103 
La Belle Iren, 
2 com 4 
io % 17 & La Belle Tron, 
St) pref 128 
P4%Q- 25% Am. Brit. Mfg 
j 17 com 24 
9 991, Am. Brit. Mfg., 
Q 1 v, 1 pref Ho aS 
~ re ] 103 Carbon Stl. com. 73 77 
~ . Central Fdrvy com 12 
( Driees-Seabur\ 126 140 
¢ Midvale Steel 641 667, 
Dividends 
Harbise Walker Refractories Company, regular 
r cent o1 th preferred stock, payable 
Steel Company, 7 per cent on account of back 
first preferred stock, payable May 15 
‘ Motors Company, regular quarterly, 5 per 
sto ind 314 per cent on the preferred 
Rand Company, 20 per cent extra on the 
nd 30 per cent on the common stock, payable 


ek, both payable April 29. 


Midwestern Classification of Building Material 


| 


dwestern Structural Steel Association, whos« 
hip covers Iowa, western Illinois, eastern Ne- 
d northern Missouri, at a meeting held March 
classification of iron and steel with a rec 
that architects, contractors, builders, etc., 
elr specifications for buildings. It effects 
tion of these products under the heads of 
teel and iron; ornamental steel and iron; 
material; miscellaneous steel and iron. 
the head of structural steel and iron 
ingles, beams, bearing plates, channels, 
lumns, field bolts or rivets for steel and 
escapes, gas-pipe columns, marquee (frame 
girders, rods for trusses, separators, steel 
oes for trusses, trusses and tie rods. 
rnamental steel and iron are enumerated 
ass thresholds, brass sliding pole, elevato: 
ill work, nosing for stairs, ornamental 
outside steel and iron stairs, ornamental 
exterior, spiral stairs, spiral 
registers. 


are 


slides, steel] 
iscellaneous steel and iron are given ash 
iumps, area gratings, bolts for wood to 
‘ot wood to stéel, bolts for wood ‘to’ ma- 
on rain-water receivers, cast-iron “down- 
oal chutes, cleanouts, coal rings and*cov- 
chimney ¢aps, cast-iron’ thresholds; ‘curb 


jambs and sills, firéplace dampérs; flag’ 


for toilet partitions, frames-fer shower 
redoer frames, gas pipe railing, hog chains, 
s and hangers, . ladders, . -post.-eaps.and 
tion bolts, rolling steel- deors, 


sidewakk., 
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lights, sidewalk. deors, smoke stacks, steet partitions, 
wheel guards, wall plate anchors and window guards 

The secretary and treasdrer of the association is 
George W. Newell, Des Moines, Ia. 


Pacific Coast Interior Rates Not Raised 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 11, 1916.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered the cancellation of 
schedules which were recently suspended until May 12, 
1916, and which proposed a 33 1/3 per cent increase in 
the rates on structural iron and steel and other articles 
from north Pacific coast terminals to Spokane, Wash., 
and other points in the same general territory. The 
action of the commission affects, directly or indirectly, 
all shipments to this region from points east of Chicago. 

Following the opening of the Panama Canal in Au- 
gust, 1914, the transcontinental rail carriers, confronted 
apparently with a shrinkage of business to the Pacific 
coast by reason of the competition of boat lines, ob 
tained authority from the commission to reduce their 
rates on many commodities from 


Eastern territories to 
the Pacific coast and intermediate points. ‘ On the basis 
of the commission’s report rates fixed to Pacific 
coast terminals, and to permit the coast fabricators to 
continue to compete at Spokane and other points in 
that region with Eastern fabricators, a commodity rate 
of 30c. per 100 lb. was established on structural iron 
and steel from the coast to Spokane. For the purpose, 
as the carriers assert, of protecting their revenues 
through an endeavor to hold a larger percentage of the 
traffic to the all-rail routes to Spokane and of estab 
lishing “a more defensible relation between the rates 
on analogous iron articles” they have sought in the 
schedules under suspension to increase the rates from 
the coast to Spokane points on structural iron and stee! 
from 30c. to 40c. W. L. ¢ 


were 


Russian Iron and Steel in 1915 


Russia’s pig-iron production in 1915 is estimated at 
3,696,560 metric tons, or 564,448 tons less than that of 
1914 and 851,816 tons less than that of 1913, according 
to a recent bulletin issued by the central committee of 
industrial mobilization of Petrograd, Russia. Leaving 
out the district of Poland and considering only South 
Russia, the’ Urals: and the central district, the 1915 
output was 3,648,344 tons against 4,003,534 tons in 
1914 and 4,135,324 tons in 1913. 

Out of a total consumption of 4,741,240 tons of pig 
iron in 1913 the bulletin states that 4,548,376: tons, or 
96 per cent, was made in Russia. A diminution of 
imports late in 1914 did not cause anxiety, but later, 
owing to the comparative shortage of materials, the 
government decided to procure, principally from the 
United States, 321,000 tons of rails, 80,000 tons of wire 
and 105,000 tons of: axles, tires, etc. 

The output of semi-finished steel in 19}5, is put at 
4,018,000 tons against. 4,243,008 tons, in 1913 and of 
manufactured iron and steel at 3,214,400, tons against 
3,535,840 tons in 1913. 

The pig-iron production could, have been raised to 
4,500,000 tons if deliveries of raw materials couJd have 
been made to 15 blast furnaces out of service in South 
Russia. 


Exports and Imports of Non-Ferrous Metals 
in I9QI5 


Imports and exports of non-ferrous metals for 1915, 
according to the official returns of the United States 
Department of Commerce, were 4s follows, in gross 
tons: 


Exports Imports 

Copper, pigs, ingots and bars 304,443 
Copper, métalhlic <9 898 
Tin, metattic! . .: 51,623 
Lead, as base bullion, pigs bars 

ete . 112,092 17,859 
Zine, metallic 121,346 8a7 
In 4914, the,experts .of zinc- were, 57,899 tons and 


only 6957 tens in 1913,., The. valuation of the 1915 zing 
exports, was, $31,332,294, or $280 per ton, against $954,- 
667 fen-the. 1913 exports,:or $13 per ton. 
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his former capacity by J. E. Stafford, formerly 
ant works auditor. 


Charles C. Wright, manager of the steel tubi: o de. 
partment of the Cleveland Tool & Supply Co: 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected secretary of th. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, general manager of the pany. He will continue to have charge of the ; 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, department, which acts as distributor for the se 
has resigned that position to become one of the exec- steel tubing manufactured by the National 
utives of the American International Corporation, Company. 
which recently purchased the Allied Machinery Com- 
pany of America. Mr. Sheridan has charge of the 
Allied Machinery Company which has offices in con- 
junction with those of the corporation on the thirty- 
seventh floor of the Equitable Building, 120 Broad- 
way, New York. It is expected that he will be elected 
Se aa 3 ap Ser eae Vangeny. This company Thomas C. Clarke, who until March 1 was president 
perth Sie or une aan otek cose Sea of the Industrial Service Corporation, New York, has 
olen: the well vei . yt At in Paris : It is believed opened an office as consulting and supervising enginee: 

nae ee ee a P © at 111 Broadway, specializing in by-product coke ovens 
that under his management the company will extend - : 
; 7 ; ; ’ : and their products. 
its operations to other mechanical lines. The American 


International Corporation has lately taken a $5,000,000 W. M. MecNeilage, managing director of the Austra. 
contract with the government of Uruguay for the con- lian Glass Mfg. Company, Melbourne and Adelaide, 
struction of sewage and waterworks systems in three spent most of the past week in St. Louis, buying 
cities of that country. Mr. Sheridan assumed his new machinery and studying manufacturing methods 
post April 1. plants in and near the city. 

Archibald Johnston, vice-president Bethlehem Stee! Ww. GC. 
Company, a graduate of the class of ’89 of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, was given a dinner April 7 at the Machinery 
Club, New York, by the members of the New York 
Lehigh Club. Many prominent steel manufacturers 
were among the 250 persons present. 


= 
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om- 
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H. S. Anderson, formerly with the American [oeo. 
motive Company, has become connected with the Poole 
Engineering & Machine Company, Woodberry Md., as 
general manager. G. S. Bartlett, formerly of Rich- 
mond, has been made ordnance expert and equipment 
man. 


Hamilton, chief chemist, American Stee 
Foundries, East St. Louis, Ill., addressed the St. Louis 
section of the American Chemical Society Apri! 5 on 
“Modern Methods in the Manufacture of Steel Cast- 
ings.” The section visited the plant April 4. 


Ernest Humbert, formerly associated with the late 
Dr. Heroult, inventor of the Heroult electric steel fur- 
nace, from the time he made the first heat of steel in 
France, is now a consulting engineer in Welland, On- 
tario, Canada, specializing in electric furnace work. 


Clyde M. Carr, p~esident Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
New York, Ch ind St. Louis, is sojourning in 
Santa Ba ba:. . He will return to Chicago early in 
May. 

Clarence K. Prince has been appointed general su- 
gagged teams Gana bags be pathos Mining Engineers and go ge the ae en oe 

ae se 's . 9 SERES. e will retain cess Corporation, New York, addresse e iladel- 
pe oe 7, A RR rg cot rag oy was  phia Foundrymen’s Association on Wednesday evening, 
graduate rom orcester Folytechnic institute In April 5, on “Melting with Crude Oil in the Cupola.” 
1890 and became assistant superintendent of the Main : E 7 : d werk 
Street plant. Later he was superintendent of the North C. Herbert Halcomb, formerly a hee te yo 4 
Side plant and about 20 years ago was made purchas- ™anager of the International High Speed Steel Com- 
ing agent. pany, and William P. Davidson, for 11 years vice-prest- 

Richard D. Murphy, Worcester, Mass., some years dent and general manager of the company, have _ 
ago president of the Wewteiee Mfg ‘Gee, has @rawn from it and formed Haleomb & en a 

: ; ae , : ri res i Singer Building, New York. [he 
, ; , : = : with offices in the ] , at 
Seem ampleyment manager of the Worcester plant ew company’ will engage in the manufacture and 
: : J y- S 18 4 a . s 5 ri steels, solid anc 
and the duties, besides the selection of workmen, will in- ae” high speed, alloy an P 
clude supervision of most of the industrial relations of : 7 , Stee] Com 
the company and its employees. H. M. Deemer, secretary of the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany, has also been made secretary of the Worth 
Brothers Company. 


Bradley Stoughton, secretary American Institute of 


R. E. Bebb, Canton, Ohio, has been elected general 
manager of the Massillon Rolling Mill Company, Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, to succeed J. M. Sani, who reunite re- W. S. Rutherford, for 15 years manager “s 
signed to become president of the Baltimore Sheet & order department at the Steelton plant of the ame 
Tin Plate Company. Mr. Bebb has been president of Vania Steel Company, has been chosen to cone 
the company for some time and is also president of the order department of the Bethlehem Steel me ee pe 
Canton Stamping & Enameling Company and was re- ll its subsidiaries, now being organized. He wi "val 
cently elected president and general manager of the ‘sume his new duties about June 1 and his headquarts 
Central Steel Company, Massillon, to succeed J. C. Will be at South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Neale, the present general sales manager of the Cam- 


Frederick P. Nehrbas has resigned as factory ma! 
bria Steel Company. 


ager of the Lyons Atlas Company, Indianapolis, i 
A. C. Brown has been elected general manager of ‘0 accept the position of production manager wie 
the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, Premier Motor Corporation, also of that city. 
Ohio, succeeding R. B. Sheridan, who has resigned to 
accept a position with the American International Cor- 
poration, New York City. Mr. Brown is also vice-presi- 
dent of the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, and 
has been assistant manager. 


Daniel M. Rugg, formerly superintendent of the 
Chattanooga Gas & Coal Products Company, Chats 
nooga, Tenn., has become associated with the Gas Ma- 
chinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


W. D. Smyth, district sales manager of the Cambria 

Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has also been “ 
pointed manager of sales for the Cleveland territory . 
the Midvale Steel Company and thé Worth Brother 
Company. The three separate offices now ee 
by these companies will be combined June 1 in " 
offices in the Sweatland Building. 
George D. Evans, formerly assistant purchasing W. N. Sawyer, sident anid general manager a‘ 
agent for the Inland Steel Company, at Indiana Harbor, Welltnah-Seaver Morgen Compatiy, Cleveland, ae 
Ind., has beén Appointed purchasing agent for the Cen- returned from 4 trip to the South, where he had et 
tral Steel Company, Massillon Ohio. He is succéédéd in some time while recéVéring frém a very Severe att 


N. B. Ford, who for a number of years has repre- 
sented the Corbin Screw division of the American 
Hardware Corporation in the Kansas City district, is 
now associated with the Ford Chain Block & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. He will cover the territory from 
Philadelphia to Boston. 
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hoid fever. His condition has improved materi- 
that now he is able to devote a portion of his 
, his business. 


nry D. Hibbard, High Bridge, N. J., returned last 
from a stay of several months in Australia on 
ssional business. 


J. Krentz has been appointed works manager of 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Company, Buffalo. He 
ormerly superintendent of the company’s foundry. 


iy. Raymond F. Bacon, director of the Mellon In- 

te of Industrial Research of the University of 

burgh, has been appointed an associate member 
the Naval Consulting Board and a director of the 
ird of the organization for industrial preparedness 
he State of Pennsylvania. Dr. Bacon has also 
n notified by Dr. Charles H. Herty, president Ameri- 
Chemical Society, that he is to have charge of the 
emical preparedness in Pennsylvania. 


WwW. A. Thomas, president Brier Hill Steel Company, 
ingstown, Ohio, has returned from a vacation spent 
t White Sulphur Springs, Va. 


L. B. Snow, formerly in the sales department of the 

St. Louis offices of the Carnegie Steel Company, II- 
s Steel Company and Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 

ad Company, is now connected with the Pittsburgh 


ffice of Hickman, Williams & Co., dealers in pig iron, 
coke, steel and alloys. 
J. W. Deetrick, general manager of the Republic 


T 


lron & Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, is in the 
South inspecting the Alabama properties of the com- 
pany. 


J. E. M’Lain, Pittsburgh district sales manager of 
the Cambria Steel Company, has also been appointed 
manager of sales in that district for the Worth Broth- 
ers Company and the Midvale Steel Company, with 
offices in room 1812 Oliver Building. 


Nelson E. Frissell, civil engineer and sand expert, has 
taken over the sand business of the Gardner General 
Foundry, Gardner, Mass., and will supply tested core 
sand to the foundry trade. The business will be carried 
on under the name of the Frissell Engineering & Con- 
tracting Company. Periodic analyses of the sand will 
be made to keep the output uniform. 


Edward Blake, formerly of the J. T. Slocumb Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., is now connected with the New 
York staff of the Allied Machinery Company of 


America. 


J. L. Houghton, who has been connected with the 
United States Malleable Iron Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
for the past ten years as assistant treasurer and pro- 
duction manager, has resigned with the expectation, 
t is understood, of again identifying himself with the 
‘foundry business. Over a period of 25 years he has 
served with the National Malleable Castings Company, 
loledo, the Michigan Malleable Iron Company, Detroit, 
and the Grand Rapids Malleable Iron Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. On leaving the United States Malleable 
lron Company on March 31, about thirty of his asso- 
clates presented him with a loving cup. He still retains 
his position of secretary and treasurer of the Superior 
lron & Mfg. Company, though not actively engaged in 

management. 


bs echnological Paper No. 59, of the United States 
Pureau of Standards, on “Standard Test Specimens of 
Zinc Bronze,” is divided into two parts: Preparation 
“pecifieations and Microstructure, by C. P. Karr, 
ite physicist, and Henry S. Rawdon, assistant 
ist, respectively. The first part presents some 

‘ conclusions and the second part is enhanced 
e by a very fine display of photomicrographs. 


© committee on agriculture of the Massachusetts 
‘ture has favorably reported a bill appropriating 

“0 for new buildings at Amhefst Agricultural 
- Including $30,000 to complete the boiler house 
00 for engineering shops. 
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OBITUARY 


JoHN P. K. MILLER, chief engineer of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company, died at his home in Scottdale, 
Pa., April 8, after a year’s illness, from heart trouble, 
aged 59 years. He was born in Martinsburg, W. Va., 
and went to Pittsburgh when a young man, engaging 
in engineering. About 30 years ago he went to Scott- 
dale to become chief engineer for the McClure Coke 
Company. When that company was merged with the 
Frick Company, Mr. Miller was retained. He was a 
member of the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
and of the North of England Institute. He leaves his 
widow and five sons. 


HENRY F. NIEDRINGHAUS, of the National Enamel- 
ing & Stamping Company, St. Louis, died April 6, from 
heart disease, aged 66 years. He had recently returned 
from a trip to Texas for his health. He leaves his 
widow and several children. He was born in West- 
phalia, Germany, and came to the United States when 
8 years old. His entire business career had been with 
the company with which he was connected at the time 
of his death. Frederick G. Niedringhaus, chairman of 
the board of directors, and George W. Niedringhaus, 
vice-president of the company, are his brothers. 

Louis B. FULTON, president Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. 
Company, Pittsburgh, died at his home in that city 
April 8, aged 75 years. He was credited with being 
one of the early inventors of gas and steam regulators, 
and his company is one of the oldest manufacturers 
of these products in the country. He was a member 
of the Engineers Society of Western Pennsylvania and 
several clubs. He leaves his widow and one daughter. 

Davin THOMPSON, managing director of Thompson 
& Co., Castlemaine, Victoria, Australia, manufacturers 
of mining and general machinery, died Feb. 6, as the 
result of an accident in the works. He was born in 
1865 and began his career in the business which was 
founded by his father and which is now regarded as the 
largest privately owned establishment of its kind in 
Australia. 
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SAMUEL W. GROOME, a retired iron commission mer- 
chant, whose offices until recently were at Third and 
Walnut streets, Philadelphia, died April 8 from heart 
disease, aged 81 years, at the home of a son at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. He leaves five sons and a daughter. 
Major John C. Groome, head of the Pennsylvania State 
Constabulary, is one of his sons. 


JAMES J. MCDONALD, long associated with the engi- 
neering department of the Worden-Allen Company, 
Milwaukee, died suddenly from heart disease at Roch- 
ester, Wis., April 4, aged 49 years. He was a native 
of Rochester. For seven years he had been contract- 
ing engineer in chafge of the highway bridge depart- 
ment. 

THOMAS W. WEAVER, manager of the purchasing de- 
partment, Power & Mining Machinery Company, 
Cudahy, Wis., died at his home in Milwaukee April 1 
from pleuro-pneumonia, aged 37 years. He was born in 
Milwaukee and for 17 years had been connected with 
large machinery interests of the Middle West. 


Georce A. WILLIAMS, a retired wire goods manufac- 
turer, died April 5, aged 84 years, at the home of his 
daughter in Brooklyn, N. Y. For many years he con- 
ducted the Globe Iron Works, Fulton Street, New York. 
He leaves two sons and a daughter. 


ALiceE FreNcH HINKLEY WILLIAMS, wife of David 
Williams, former proprietor and publisher of THe Iron 
AcE, died April 11 at the Hahnemann Hospital, New 
York City, after a prolonged illness, aged 63 years. 

“Heat Transmission Through Boiler Tubés” is the 
title of Technical Paper 114, by Henry Kriesinger and 
J. F. Barkley, published by the United States Bureau 
of Mines. It presents the results of a stady of the 
transmission of heat through the metal of the heating 
plate, the temperatures of the surfaces being measured 
while the boiler Was in operation. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The Locomotive Steker Company, an interest of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, East Pittsburgh, 
has taken over the foundry on the North Side, Pitts- 
burgh, formerly operated by the Westinghouse Elec 
tric & Mfg. Company, for the manufacture of a device 
developed by Clement F. Street. The stoker is in use 
on some of the larger railroad systems, doing away 
with the use of two firemen on heavy locomotives. It 
is claimed to maintain the steam pressure, and there 
fore the working efficiency of the locomotive, at its 
maximum; to produce uniformity in firing and to re- 
duce the consumption of coal. W. S. Bartholomew is 
president; A. L. Humphrey and Clement F. Street, vice- 
presidents; F. L. Wassell, secretary; P. W. Lander, 
treasurer, and J. H. Eicher, auditor. 

The Pittsburgh Foreign Trade Commission has been 
notified that N. C. Chu and Sam, business 
men of Shanghai, China, will be in Pittsburgh and will 
make their headquarters at the offices of the commis- 
sion May 1 to-5, inclusive, for the purpose of purchas 
ing tools, hardware, wire goods, electrical supplies, ete. 

At a stockholders’ meeting of the Trussed Concrete 
Steel Company of Youngstown, Ohio, held in Detroit, 
Mich., April 4, it was decided to increase the capital 
stock of the company $1,000,000 for the 
making large extensions to the works 


Gee Sing 


purpose of 
in Youngstown. 

The Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, i 
having plans prepared for a club house, which, it is 
said, will be one of the finest in the country. It will be 
built at New Kensington, Pa., where the works of the 
company are located, and will cost about $200,000. It 
will be used by officials and skilled employees and by 
graduates of the University of Pittsburgh and othe: 
institutions of learning who may be employed by the 
company. The main building will be 200 ft. long, 
stories, fire-proof throughout. The 
charge of Roy A. Hunt, general 
company. 


two 
project’ is in 
manager of the 


Announcement is made by the S. Keighley M. C. & 
Mfg. Company and the Keighley Mfg. Company that on 
April 1 their office and warehouse 
124 Third Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

The Construction Company, Ambridge, Pa., 
with a capital stock of $5,000, has been incorporated by 
James Ceris, Lucia and Czese 
construct roads, buildings, bridges, etc. 


were combined at 
Ceris 


Ceris Piantanida, to 

The Sharon Hydraulic Stone Company, Sharon, Pa., 
with a capital stock of $10,000, has been incorporated 
by William H. Garner and George W. and Melvin W. 
Godfrey, to manufacture and 
from concrete and slag reinforced with iron. 


blocks erect buildings 

The Globe Wire Company, Sharpsburg, Pa., 
capital stock of $100,000, has been incorporated by 
George P. and Elmer Loomis, Oakmont, Pa., and Edwin 
Kidd, Sharpsburg, to manufacture steel wire, drill rod 
and other articles of iron and steel. 


with a 


The Garey-Kissane-Hampton Company, Pittsburgh, 
with a capital stock of $7,500, has been incorporated by 
Edward S. Garey, Joseph Kissane and R. E. 
all of Pittsburgh. James B. Cochran, 142 Craft Ave 
nue, Pittsburgh, is treasurer. The new company will 
manufacture architectural, structural and ornamental! 
iron and steel and has taken over the business 
equipment of Joseph Kissane and Edward 8S. 
901 Pennsylvania Avenue, Pittsburgh, and also th 
business and equipment of R. E. Hampton & Company 
at the same location. 


Hampton, 


and 
Garey at 


The Sheesley Supply Company, Inc., Johnstown, Pa, 
with a capital stock of $50,000, has been incorporated 
by M. M., Fred K., J. D. and F. M. Sheesley, all of 
Johnstown, and Horace A. Sheesley, Sebago Lake, 
Maine, to purchase and sell builders’ supplies. 

The Allen. Motor Company, Fostoria, Ohio, has 
granted its,employees a 9-hr, day with the same pay 
as for the former 10-hr, day. 

The. Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Wilmerd- 
ing, Pa.,. has increased the-bonuses offered employees 
from 6 to 12 per cent.. Large orders: recently taken by 


the company for shrapnel for early. delivery, and 
desire to get out as great a product as possible, 
said to have been responsible for the increase. 


New Haven Engineers’ Spring Meeting 


The New Haven section of the American Society 
Mechanical Engineers held its spring meeting at N 
Haven, Conn., April 5, with civil, electrical and mir 
engineers as its guests. The afternoon session 
held in the Mason Laboratory of Mechanical Engin 
ing, Sheffield Scientific School, with Dr. Leste: 
Breckenridge as chairman. An interesting address 
“The Water Powers of New England,” illustrated 
lantern slides, was made by H. I. Harriman of Bost 
The development of hydroelectric plants on the De 
field and Connecticut rivers was described in consid 
able detail, and the network of transmission lines f 
these plants to the inter-connecting steam plants 
the shores of Narragansett Bay in Rhode Island sho: 
the scope of the development work of electric p 
transmission by the largest company in New Engla 

The remainder of the afternoon was devoted t 
general discussion of “The Power Requirements 
Connecticut.” The discussion was opened by R. J. S 
Pigott, power superintendent of the Remington Arn 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Bridgeport, Con 
His description of the big power plant of the Reming 
ton Company produced a lively discussion of pows 
plant equipment and operating methods, and he was 
questioned at considerable length by the large aud 
ence. 

Following a dinner in Memorial Hall, the evening 
session was held in the large auditorium of North Shef 
field Hall. The speaker was Samuel Insull, president 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago. Due to his 
long connection with power plants, from the days of 
the first central station, and his intimate connection 
with the development of electric power since then, he 
was enabled to present his subject, “The Progress of 
Economic Power Generation and Distribution,” with a 
wealth of personal recollection and to support his 
statements with an abundance of facts’ and figures 
which will make his address long remembered by thoss 
who were fortunate enough to hear it. He made his 
talk the more interesting by showing views of gener- 
ators, prime movers and power plants that covered the 
development of central stations and apparatus during 
the entire life of the industry. He was introduced by 
President Hadley of Yale University. 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad is 
building a new dock, 600 ft. in length, on the Buffal 
River at Buffalo, intended principally for handling pig 
iron, pulpwood and other heavy commodities. It wil 
have three tracks, and the unloading equipment wi! 
consist of Brown hoists, magnet cranes, ete. The chat 
nel at this dock is 23 ft. in depth, enabling the largest 
boats on the Lakes to load and unload eargoes. Wor! 
has been in progress all winter and it is expected the 
dock will be completed for use at the opening of ! 


gation. 


The Roberts Tool Company, 391 Mulberry Street, 
Newark, N. J., has been incorporated to manufactul 
rivet sets and other shock resisting tools by a new!) 
developed process. It involves the use of a 
analysis steel which is subjected to a heat-treating 
process that gives the exterior of the tool great heat 
resisting qualities. By virtue of soft cores, the rive! 
sets and other tools will not break at’ the shank. Th 
company will begin to manufacture early in May 


special 


The blast furnace of the Atikokan bron Company, 
Fort William, Ontario, Canada, will be put in con 
mission this summer. Operations at the Atikoka! 
mines,.are to be. resumed at once. When.the furnace 
was actiye a few years ago, it was. found.that the oz 
contained.a considerable amount;,of sulphur, causin¢ 
trouble in disposing of the iron, but the.mecessary "e™ 
edy has been found to overcome. this, af 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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TOOL TRADE THRIVING 
Activity Creating Optimism in Far West 


More Care Shown in Buying—No Longer a Mere 
Matter of Deliveries—Purchases of Single 
Tools Noteworthy Feature 


Throughout the country a general state of pros- 
erity prevails in the machinery trade, so much so that 
difficult to determine what phase of the situation 
erves emphasis. It is certain that the gigantic war 
lers are past; also that there is normal, healthy ac- 
vity on the part .of peaceful industry. At the same 
time, salesmanship is counting for more, and it is less 
juestion of merely selling deliveries. Most buyers 
inclined to pause and ascertain the machine best 
tted to their needs before buying. New projects and 
extensions to establish plants are widely reported. 

A wave of optimism is sweeping over the Pacific 
Northwest. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
‘oad in its car shops at Tacoma, Wash., has placed 1000 
men on extra time, and increased the hours of 500 men 
in its locomotive shop from 8 to 9 hr. Shipbuilding and 
the construction of shipyards in the Northwest show 
unprecedented activity, and the logging and cannery in- 
dustries are thriving. The San Francisco market is 
also brisk, despite withdrawal of some inquiries. 

Orders for single machines from scattered sources 
make a heavy aggregate in Cleveland, and the only 
drawback is delay in securing raw material, or difficulty 
n making deliveries because of the car shortage. The 
Cleveland Milling Machine Company recently incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $100,000 will soon begin the 
erection of a plant. 

Milwaukee notes some improvement in deliveries of 
machine tools, largely due to the enlarged facilities of 
the builders. Gas engine and farm implement makers 

re insistent buyers in that city. 

Labor troubles show no further signs of develop- 
ment in Cincinnati; no further demands have been 

ide, and practically all of the shops supposed to be 

ler strike are working more men than usual. 
The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company has awarded 
ne contract for an addition to its Detroit plant. 

(he New York demand is quieter, on the whole, al- 


igh many types of machines continue in good re- 
The Ransome Concrete Machinery Company, 
len, N, 


J., will proceed with the enlargement of 
ant under reorganized management. F. L. Smidth 
are building an extension to their machine shop 
zabeth, N. J. 
ne Hess Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
red plans for a new machine shop 55 x 120 ft., 
d two stories. 
ness in Chicago has been largely confined to 
tool sales. The Albaugh-Dover Company, Chi- 
iker of cream separators and gear cutters, is 


narket for a number of machines to equip a 
op. 


' 


\tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad has ap- 
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propriated $60,000 for its shops at Topeka, Kan. St. 

ouis reports that new enterprises are being estab- 
lished in that district faster than equipment can be 
obtained. 

The Morse Twist Drill & Machine Company, New 
Bedford, Mass., is making additions to its plants at a 
cost of $204,000. The New England Brass Company, 
Taunton, Mass., plans the erection of a brass rolling 
mill and casting shop to cost $125,000. 

Big projects are under way in Canada. The Ca- 
nadian Northern Railway has terminal undertakings 
which will cost about $10,000,000, and involve the pur 
chase of machinery of various kinds. The Blystone 
Mfg. Company, Cambridge Springs, Pa., has purchased 
a site at Niagara Falls, Ont., and shortly will com- 
mence the erection of a plant for the manufacture of 
concrete machinery, ete. A shipbuilding plant is to be 
built at Port Moody, B. C. 


New York 


New York, April 12, 1916 

Certain types of machines continue in excellent demand, 
but the general situation is much quiete Dealers who 
handle a wide range of machine tools find a decided lessen 
ing of interest on the part of buyers They are somewhat 
puzzled over the large quantity of used machine tools which 
are appearing on the market Most of these tools are so old 
or in so bad a state of repair that they are designated “junk,” 
vet excessively high prices are asked for them it is won 
dered where all the old equipment came from (ood used 
tools are not plentiful, command good prices and there is no 
difficulty in selling them 


The lathe situation continues to grow easier, a fact which 
is indicated by the freer offerings of those who went into 
the business of manufacturing lathes a few months ago 
These makers are not only seeking business, but have re- 
duced their prices, one of the latest to take this action being 
a large manufacturer of wood-working machinery 


It is evident that buying of machinery is rapidly ap- 
proaching a basis of normal conservatism. To quote one field 
engineer: Buyers are coming to their senses and taking stock 
of things Salesmanship is resuming its proper place, and it 
is no longer a mere question of selling deliveries Buyers 
are showing more willingness to wait for the machines 
which fit their needs precisely, and are not inclined to con 
sider make-shifts as they were a few months ago 


Makers of standard machine tools continue to increase 
their production facilities Most of them will be busy for 
some months in filling the orders on their books 


Russian buying is more active, but the export trade 
otherwise is quiet. 

The activity in boring mills, large turret lathes, and a 
few other types is unabated Prices continue strong, and in 
one or two instances were advanced April 1 

Several of the railroads are showing interest, especially 
in turret lathes Purchases have been made by the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, Baltimore & Ohio, Philadelphia 
& Reading and Seaboard Air Line 


The Turbo Gear Company, Baltimore, Md., is interested 
in general machine shop equipment 


Agar, Cross & Co., Ltd., 11 Broadway, New York, are 
making inquiry for a large amount of equipment suitable 
for the manufacture of rifles 


The Ransome Concrete Machinery Company, Dunellen, 
N. J.. has been reorganized and executive offices have been 
established at 115 Broadway, New York It has obtained 
ample capital to enlarge and modernize its plant E. L. Ran- 
some, founder of the business, will remain with the new 
company as chairman of the board of directors and consult- 
ing engineer Frank L. Brown of San Francisco, formerly, 
with the Carey & Moen Company, ete., has been made presi- 
dent. Howard K. Brooks, vice-president of the American 
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Icxpress Company, G. F. Steele, general manager of the News 
Mfg. Association, control the majority of the preferred 
stock of the Ransome Company, which is in turn owned by 
with the International 
Smith, a famous 
twenty 


Print 


interests associated 


pany F. M 


Harvester Com- 
producer of borax, H. M 
Brittan, for with the Washburn & Moen 
Mfg Worcester, with the foregoing men, 
stitute the board of directors. A. J. Norton 


ove! years 


Company of con- 


is secretary and 


J. J. Givens is treasurer 

The Vulcan Rail & Construction Company, 35 Meserole 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y manufacturer of pipe railings, 
wrought-iron picket fencing, and bridge railings, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $40,000 to $100,000, in order 
to take care of its business, which has increased so rapidly 


in the past two or three years that the former capital ‘vas in- 


sufficient. The whole increase has been entirely subscribed 
for by the steckholders. The company’s works are at Mese- 
role Avenue and Banker Street, Brooklyn 

F. L. Smidth & Co., engineers, 50 Church Street, New 
York, are building an addition to their machine shop at their 


plant on North Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J., for which the 


American Bridge Company has the structural contract. They 
are contemplating the erection of an addition to their foun 
dry George W. Newcomer is vice-president 

The Durham Duplex Razor Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
one building of whose plant was destroyed by fire Mareh 19, 
has leased the Spindler & Deringer Building at Mercer and 
Colgate streets, in which it has installed a quantity of ma- 
chinery salvaged from the burned plant Although occupy- 
ing one-third of its former floor space and employing less 
than one-third its former normal equipment, by operating 


three shifts it is producing its normal average of 9000 razors 
a day It is expected that its 
on Baldwin Avenue will be 


under construction 
May 15 


new plant 


ready for occupancy by 


It is believed that 16 blade-making machines are among the 
equipment destroyed. Thomas C. Sheehan is vice-president 
ind general manager. 

The Kindel Bed Company, 254 Norman Avenue, Brooklyn, 
has leased from the Degnon Terminal & Realty In 
provement Company a four-story factory, 100 x 230 ft., which 
will be erected for it on Anable Avenue and Creek Street, 
Long Island City 

The Newell Mfg. Company, Ogdensburg, N. Y na 
facturer of curtain rods and stamped brass and steel meta 








goods, will erect a storage room, 35 x 75 ft to allow for a 
corresponding expansion of its machine shop \ few montl 

ago its brass factory at Prescott, Ont Was enlarged d 
still needs further expansion Edgar A. Newell reside 

nd W Allan Newell treasurer and manager! 

The Mic Insulator Company, 68 Church Street New 
Yor} i had plans drawn by W H Stoddard, 9 East 
Fortieth Street, New York, for the construction of a four 
tor manufacturing building at Schenectady, N. Y 

The Rubber Insulated Metals Corporation has taken over 
the former Century rubber plant at Plainfield, N. J ind 
operating it in the manufacture of nsulated wire, pliers 
res and couplings Charles P. L. Huston is president 

The H. H. Franklin Mfg. Company, Syracuse, N. \ ute 
nobile manufacturer, has had plans iwn by R Reidpath 

Son, Buffalo, for building which will be erects | ‘ 
W. J. Burns Company, Bastable Block, S icu 

The Niagara Searchlight Compan Niagar I s, N. ¥ 

ad plans drawn by Simon Larke 719 Ma Stre« 
N gar I lls. for a factory addition to cost about $8,000 

The Covert Mfg. Company, Lockport, N. Y., has let 
tract to Manion Brothers, Rocheste N. Y., for the erection 
oO factory to cost about $70,000 J L. Tyler Insurance 
Building, Rochester, is the architect ad the F. I Heughes 
Company, South Avenue, Rochester, has bee warded the 
tructural contract 

Charles Weihe, Bas Street na Williams Avenue, City 
Island, New York City, had preliminary plans drawn by 
Charles Schaeffer, Jr 101 Tremont Avenue, New York, for 
he erection of a five-story garage, 85 x 152 ft., to cost about 
P0000 

The Cyphers Incubator Compar Buffalo, will build a 
two-story reinforced concrete addition to its plant at Dewe 
Avenue and the New York Central Railroad Belt Line, to 
cost $35,000 G. M. Curtis is president 

The Buffalo Fuel Company Marine jank = Building 
Buffalo, has purchased 500 ft. of frontage on the Buffalo 


River and will erect a fuel trestle, equipped with coal-hand 


ling machinery for supplying steamers 

A bond issue of $40,000 has been voted by North Tona 
wanda, N. Y., to purchase boilers, pumps and other pump- 
ng station equipment 

The Onondaga Litholite Company, Syracuse, N. Y is 
having plans drawn for an addition to its factor to cost 


$15,000 
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The Houk Company, Buffalo, manufacturer 
wheels for automobiles, is completing plans for an a 
to its plant at Elmwood Avenue and the New York 
Railroad. 

The Habirshaw Electric Cable Company, Yonkers 
has awarded contract for the erection of a two-stor 
addition to its plants to cost $40,000. 

The General Electric Company, 


Schenectady, N. \ 


completed plans for additions to be made to its plant 
River Road 

Bids are being received this week by the board of ar 
and light commissioners of the city of Jamestown, 
1000-kw. turbine generator. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by S. Ster 1 & 
Co., Inc., Mamaroneck, N. Y., with a capital stock of $1 
to make devices for cooking, gas and electric fixtures. ve 
ties, etc 5S. Sternau, L,. Strassburger, 160 John Street 


Brooklyn, 
York, 


and H, 
are the 


Plant, 432 
incorporators. 


East Twenty-third Street, New 


The In Vu Rochester, N. Y., has filed articles 

of incorporation, capitalized at $50,000, to manufacture mai! 
building novelties, etc., and will equip a plant. H.} 

399 Alexander Street, J. J. Mason and J. E 
Rochester, are the 


Company, 


boxes, 
Sickels Embre 


incorporators. 


Plans are being prepared for additions to the plant of the 


Ludlum Steel Company, Watervliet, N. Y., by Thorton W 


Price, Woolworth Building, New York, engineer. 
. . 
Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 10, 1916 
Freight embargoes have not annoyed this district as 
ive New England; but recently the Atlas Nitrate Produ 


Company, Mount Carbon, Pa., was closed down on account 


failure to get essential materials 


rermit 


granted to the 
Trust 


brick 


has been Peoples’ Brothers, | 
Building, Philadelphia, for the 


powerhouse on 


contractor, 


Commercial 


ection of a one-story Southampton 


Road, for the city of Philad 


Street, west of Meetinghouse 


phia at a cost of about $37,000 


The Hardwick & Magee Company, carpet maker, Sevent! 


Street and Lehigh Avenue, Vhiladelphia, has had plans 


pare by Ballinger & Perrot for a pumphouse of reinforce 
TI I idelphia Textile Machinery Company, Hane 
nd Somerset streets, Philadelphia, has awarded contr 
to the Hennebique Construction Company, Drexel Building 
e construction of a one-story reinforced concreté 
tor 251 x 261 ft., to cost about $100,000. 
Alexander Brothers, 414 North Third Street, Philadelp! 


ving estimates for the construction of additions, ! 
stories, 37 xX &S8 ft., and five stories, 72 x 90 ft., to the 

for the manufacture of leather belting. The George F. Paw 
1432 South Philadelphia, is 


re rece 


ng Company Penn Square, 


The Ajax Metal Company, Frankford Avenue and R 
mor Street, Philadelphia, has had plans prepared by M 
Ward Easby, Crozer Building, for the erection of a four 
story addition to its factory, 40 x 80 ft., of concret« 


The Hess Machine Company, 2512 Callowhill Street, Ph 


delphia, has had plans prepared and is receiving estimates 
for the construction of a one and two story brick and st 
machine shop, 55 x 120 ft., to be erected at Forty-fifth Stree! 
and Lancaster Avenue 


Bradlee & Co., 726 Richmond Street, Philadelphia 
have awarded contract to Robert Beatty & Bro., -»- 


Street, for by fire 


nakers 


East Fletcher repairing damage 


il ge to cost about $1,500 


rs 


Wilmington, Del., has 
plant in South Wilmingt! 


The Artillery Fuse Company, 


plans for 


pl for another 
about 


addition to its 


S$? 000 


manufacture! 


¢ - 


gurial Casket 
hardwood 
tory building, 40x 125 ft., 
Topton, Pa M. R 


The Boyertown 


Company, 
metallic, erect a 


caskets, ete., will 
with basement at its plant 
Strunk is factory superintendent 


bronze, 


The Union Furnace Mfg. Company, manufacture! 
agricultural implements, skates, torches and other press‘ 
steel specialties, Union Furnace, Pa., suffered a serious loss 

by fire March 24. It will ™ 


by the destruction of its plant 
build the plant, but other details of reconstruction are not! 
upon The company employed from 35 ‘% 


Himmelwright is secretary and treasurer 


determined 
mer H 











Apr. 13, 1916 


nnsylvania Optical Company, 128 South Fifth Street, 
Pa., has had plans drawn by Fred A. Muhlenherg, 
al Trust Building, Reading, for a three and one- 
factory, 50 x 100 ft., and one and one-half story 
29 x 60 ft.. and 50 x 100 ft. Bids will be taken 
i115. H. L. Miller is manager. 





ited States Lock & Hardware Company, Columbia, 
Sauer, proprietor, has purchased ground for the 
additional buildings. 


extile Machine Works, Reading, Pa., has increased 
tock from $60,000 to $1,500,000 


New England 


Boston, MaAss., April 10, 1916 


“lification of embargoes continues, and day by 
reight situation grows less serious. Congestion will 
continue for a long time, more because of the huge 
ffered than because of the weather conditions or the 
f equipment and men, which have been large fac- 

fore Changes in the rules on demurrage per- 

reased charges under certain conditions will help 
the congestion at large centers and terminals. But 
ages of coal and raw materials are now being re- 


itened strike of shop craftsmen of the New York, 
ven & Hartford Railroad has been obviated by the 
in increase of 14 c. an hour to the 4500 hands em- 


the company’s shops. 


kwell-Drake Company, Plainville, Conn., is plan 
ddition, 100 ft. square to its plant which has just 
mpletion The company is planning to be in a 
take care of large requirements 
Boston & Maine Railroad is to build a machine repair 
88 ft., at Portsmouth, N. H., to replace one de- 
I fire Nov 1914 


The Gillette Safety tazor Company Boston, Mass., is 


g to erect a seven-story addition to its plant in South 


New England Brass Company, Taunton, Mass., has 
rporated with capital stock of $125,000 William 
is president and Frederick H. Gooch treasurer. 


to build, on Park Street, a rolling mill, 60 x 125 
sting shop, 50 x 60 ft., to be completed in June. 
\merican Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn., has 
ried employees a 10 per cent bonus covering 


Jan. 1 to April 1 The laborers were given 


some time ago 


Twist Drill & Machine Company, New Bed- 


s to make additions costing $204,500 The 
vill be four stories, 367 ft. long, with the 
ron 60 to SO ft 


Worsted Company Stafford Springs, Conn., 


for the erection of i power plant, one 


Blower Company, Hartford, Conn., has 


tor idditions, 32 x 180 ft., and 42 x 


son's Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, 
corporated, with a capital stock of $600,- 
on is president and Walter O. Johnson 


n Steel & Wire Company, Worcester, Mass., 


ermit for an addition to its two-story brick 
Street 

Roller Bearing Company, Danbury, Conn., 

ipital stock from $100,000 to $1,000,000 


Mfg. Company, Norfolk, Conn., has pur- 


ter School property, which it will remodel for 
irposes 
Mfg. Company, Torringtor Conn., has 
tal stock from $200,000 to $250,000 
Mfg. Company, Newton, Mass., has been 
ital stock of $5,000. William H. DeMelle 
Allen F. Carver, treasurer 
Pil Company, Waterbury, Conn., has 


ct for an addition, 42 x 137 ft., with ell 


& Co., Inc., Waterbury, Conn., is having 

factory, 100 x 160 ft., to be erected on 
eht on Watertown Avenue. A boiler house, 
“a coaling station, 20 x 80 ft., will also be 


Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., is receiv- 
erection of a one-story boiler house; 50 x 
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H. D. Smith & Co., Plantsville, Conn., have awarded a 
contract for a new die house, 26 x 66 ft. 


The Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Mass., has 
announced a bonus of 5 per cent on all wages earned dur 
ing the first quarter of 1916, amounting to $30,000 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 10, 1916 
The Maryland Metal Cross Tie Company, Havre de Grace, 
Md., are having plans drawn by Thornton W. Price, Wool- 


worth Building, New York, for a large steel faundry 


George Harryman & Bro., Fleet and Spring streets 
Baltimore, broom manufacturers, have purchased five dwell 
ings on Caroline Street and will construct a broom factory 


a 

Two buildings are to be constructed by the F. X. Ganter 
Company, manufacturer of store fixtures, showcases, et« to 
replace the plant at Sharp and Ostend streets, which was de- 
stroyed by fire One will be 66 x 156 ft., five stori« while 
the other will be three or four stories, 72 x 200 ft 


The City Point Motor Company, Hopewell, Va., has beer 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock J. M. Thompso is 
president 


The Dubois Gasifier Corporation, Norfolk, Va has been 
formed with $15,000 capital stock. George A. Duboi s vice 
president. 

The commissioners of St. Michaels. Md., ars ithorized 
to erect an electric ent heat and power plant ost 
35,000 

The Town Commissioners, Centrevill Md ha ve eet 
empowered to borrow $8,500 for purchasing an oil-burning 
engine and an electric generator for the municipal i 

Mil k 
MILWAUKEE Wis April 1 ’ 
Orders for milling machi thes d other ma ne 


ever metal-work 





toois are coming from practi 


and consist mainly of single tool requirements o1 mal 








An improvement in deliveries is noted, due to enlarged ca 
pacities of tool builders, and this situation will prabably b« 
bettered in the next sixty days Gas engine and farn "Y 
plement makers are insistent buyers, shops being per 
it full speed An almost unprecedented demand exists or 
cranes The March report of the free employment 
of the State industrial commission shows that calls for na 
chinists cannot be filled, and the demand for found: ibe 
has not been so good for several vears With the exceptior 
of a strike of wood-workers in the Milwaukee 
the labor situation is quiet The walkout 
general wage increase had been fixed upon 

A new factory on Broad Street will be er 
Oshkosh Mirror Works, Oshkosh, Wi ol 
ft. The quarters at 42 Ceape Street have bee ' 
for many months 

The Pawling & Harnischfeger Compa Thirt t? 
ind National avenues, Milwaukee, manufacturer ’ 
hoists, is preparing to build new blacksmith tt oft 
shops Plans have bee prepared b Kirchhoff & R 

hitects, 1312 Majestic Building It tripling 
pattern shop and storage vaults and has not expe! ‘ aC 
great a rush of business since its establishment 

The Sharp & Denicke Auto Company, Juneau, W wil 
erect a 40 x 100 ft iddition to it garage and w evote 
most of the space to m hine hon 

The Kero Carbureter Company has bes ncorporated with 

capital stock of $15,000 b Milwaukee interests t ur 
facture fuel vaporizing devices for internal combustion e1 
grines and other engineering specialties The ncorporators 
ire R. N Van Doren, J. J McJeske and \V G (;ehrs 

Edward S. Wittwer & Bros., Monticello, W Lwarde 
€ contract for i new cold storage warehouse and re 
frigerating plant to Wagner & Baumann, Monroe, Wis it 
will be of reinforced concrete 0 x 100 ft., three stories and 
basement, and cost $35,000 

H. Whitten will build a garage, 325 x 70 ft twe ries 
and basement, at 100 Eighth Street, Milwaukee it a t of 


$8,000. The engineers are Kamschulte & Webster 


Zids for the erection of a packing plant, cold storage an: 
power plant producing 400 hp. for the Farmers’ Co-Opera 
tive Packing Company, Madison, Wis will be taken until 
April 17 by Gardner & Lindberg, architects, 140 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. The main building will be four stories, 
90 x 225 ft.. of reinforced concrete A. B. McCue is gen- 


eral manager 


Reports from Green Bay, Wis., state that the Chicago & 


et 


ge te 


‘ 


oe 
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Northwestern 


general 


year 


provement 


s 


teel, 


age 


SO 


». fc 


x 200 ft.,. one 


considerable 


P 


tra 
rac 


shop at 


The 


Is <« hie 


ul Pirwitz, 


to 


lishing a 


mercial 


tory 


road 


The 


been 


Walker, 


« 


yn Lisbon 


Krasin 


Railroas 


repair shop this ve 


or. this work, bi 


in 


conditions 


Company will build a’ new car and pump forthe municipal. waterworks system. W 
ar Plans were prepared several hoffer, Madison, Wis., is consulting engineer 
it held in abeyance pending im The Mechanical Appliance Company, 133 Stew 
The building will be ef brick and Milwakee, manufacturer of electric motors, dyr 
and two stories, and will require a lating fans, etc., is building a new machine sh 


list of tools anc 


¢ 


engineer 


Badger Auto 


Brothers fe 


Marshfiéld, Wis.,-awarded the general cor The Milwaukee’ Electric Railway & Light C 
r erecting a garage and repal! vaukee, has purchased an*‘entire block on the 
Maple streets at Racine Wis., including the property of 


Fourth and South 


Body 


factory for the m 


tracks 


(Contracts 


Standard Gas 


incorporated witl 


H 


production < 


at ones 


The 


awarded 


shop on 


The |} 


building 


a new garage and service station, 66 x 132 ft CHICAGO, ILL, Apr 
The Internatior Metal Companys Superior Wis has Except for some new inquiry in this market 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,00 } H J lays for tools for export, recent business 
O’Brien, J. E. Greenfield and H. E. Greenfield irgely to do with sales of single machines to 
Tg Western Steel & Iron | Ww ' vithin a small radius. The Albaugh-Dover C 
he estern Stee é oO om : iT ere is 4 
re fe : oo zo, is in the market for a number‘ of machin¢e 
mmpleter work on a Drick an s O] O » XS 41” . . a . : 
t 7 ivi the secc fi t . whet op and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F* 
t an ccupving } econ ( I ] g her ; 
eS 311 4 a T} ide al ppropriation providing for tools t 
oO rete floors wil re aid ofr 2 1onr ‘ i 
' or mprovements at Topeka The extensior 
litional space has b eeded fe but cor 
re : . ; ovide additional machine shop capacity conti 
Ss u ( work WW aie t x t 
R ‘ eptional rate, and, considered in the light « 
stree cation 
t must be paid for equipment, constitutes 
. ‘oth y rukes will ‘ ode the yuile ] 
KXmil Estberg, Milwaukee, 1 n . U Aud ong indication of the urgency and volume 
Wisconsin ar \ Bure ! to a rag te read rn , . , : . 
Tu { Ss J Rr : } R : The Union Sheet Metal Works, Chicago, f 
une i . srockma stephens sullding er 
; S12 West Madison Street, has removed to 
era contractor 
x1 South St. Louis Avenue 
The Felker Brothers Mfg. Company, Marshfield, W = : . . 
The Shillo-Vogt Company, Chicago, incorpor 
changed from partnership to a corporatis inder the s é 
Tl t tock 7 Tl l ge in structural steel and ornamental iro 
name it Capl ii SLOCK is 21U,eUuUu if company Lost ts 
: ; . . ently built a shop which will be equipped 
plant by fire in December and has completed rebuilding wor!) 


R 


¢ 
) 


Nort! 


Simms 


Avenue 


automobile engine devices will be established 
pany, with a capital stock of $15,000. J. H. All 
I. MeManam are associated with the compa 
Investment Company, Milwaukee, has 
the erection of a garage and repair - 


contracts for 


North Avenue, 


A1Cce 


In addition, 


sively for the production of corrugated sheet metal culverts The Imperial Pump & Tool Company, Chi 
road drags and barn equipment, and the new main shop will organized with a capital of $20,000, by R. L. Otw > 
produce tanks. tank heaters. well casings. et The officers earborn Street, J. Ross Melvin and W. O. Hop! 
ire President, A. G. Felker vice-president, D. L. Miller The Crampton Mfg. Company, Chicago, has 
secretary, L. H. Felker; treasurer, R. T. Finucane nt with a capital of $10,000 by Frank H. W 

The Wattles Rail & Dock Compa has been organize Vest Congress Street, C. M. Thom and John P. 5 
(green Ba Wis., with a capital sto of $10,000 The The Kainer Mfg. Company, Chicago, maker 
corporators are H. S. Barkhausen, |! N. Murptl nd ¢ R e parts and pumps, has moved to 761 West Mather st 
Murphy ere a brass foundry has been added to its fa 

The Arcadia Building, Wells Street rom Sixth to Seventl The Justrite Mfg. Company, Chicago, maker 
streets, Milwaukee, will be rebuilt ( yal ise is ialties, has under construction a new factory at 5 
varage by Frank Mulhern, 226 Grand A nue ort Avenue and Kingsbury Street, which w 

The Wisconsin Gas & Electr ( | Milw rea of 50,000 sq. ft New machinery wi 
subsidiary of the Milwaukee Light, Heat & Traction Cor A EB. Dick & Co 7 West Jackson Boule’ 
pany, will install a 1250 \ generating unit in the ad ge ire about to erect a seven-story brick fact 
tributing station at Watertow! Wis during the summer Vest Jackson Boulevard to cost $60,000 


Abe 


town hicago, manufacturer of cream separators a! 
Hogg & McManners, Bl | s \ have broke ter has had plans prepared by Robert M. Hy » 
ground for a new garage nd 1 ft Dearborn Street, for a one-story machine shop, 
basement 0 cost about $30,000. It is in the market for 
Racine, W closes bi Apr ) for remodeling fire machine tools. George S. Albaugh is presic 
engine house into a nul v | hoy mn 
Charles Rvyba is city clerk The Brigges-Chicago Companys North Cl 
Cement W Ingtia. secretat tern ileae itm } rer of dump wagons, will resume operations 
(Company, nad Charles Ingl S ‘ t ‘ \I lasting several months 
waukee branch plant of the Inter tiona Harvester (< The Sterling Machine Works, Sterling 
have purchased the major terest of the Wallmat the shop of the Twin City Machine Works 
Mre Companys 283-291 Fiftl Avenue M \ ikee, ! LaAcitior mi equip tor automobile and genet 
eturer of tanks and pump re ive reorg zed it e! ! kX. Thompson is proprietor 
the style of Inglis Mfg. ¢ I rks wW The plant of the Mosely Machine & 
irged and new equipment installe l t £ oline b l., manufacturer of watchmaker's 
nd oil storage systems for garages trument was seriously damaged by fire 
The Bai Wagon Company, Keno WW t el Che Peter Brothers Mfg. Company, Alg 
ground for brick and ste¢ uc tion ‘ , rt for 1 turer of woodstock safety tapping chuc 
tory and warehouse purposes, to t out sf Creorge el b ttachments, tapping machines a1! 
\. Yule is secretary and treas itters, is building a two-story brick and 
Worl has begun ol the vy five-stor , office ts ] t, 45 x 120 ft., to cost $10,000 (jeorge 
ind warehouse building for the Aluminum Goods Mfe. Coy ile il is the architect 
ul Manitowoc, Wis., t excess of $ S The William Warnock Company, Sioux 
expected the building ‘ | ene ( ) 1] ibout ompleter its two-story brick factor, tor 
Sep tanks nd sheet metal specialties and = 
John Englund, village l Witt erg. Wis., oses i nei 
April for 15-hp. kerosene eng € riplex | \ The Patent Novelty Company, Clinto 


ut 


¥ 


1 


bodies for automobiles in the wnused two-story fac 
Avenue, at the intersection of, the Milwaukee 


for. the equipment have been placed : 

Saver Company) Racine Wis., has as ; ‘ 

a capital stoek of $10,000 by M. E The sheet ‘metal “business of George A. a 
Trachte Mifflin and Dickinson streets, Madis« 


nea 


Lake Motor C 


t has an 


20,000 will be 


anne 
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{1 machinery W. H. Finley, Chi ft., one story, and is buying a small list of tools 


H. Ford is secretary 


Company, ‘Milwaukee, -is estal Racine Stool Mfg. Company, and adjoining the 


anufacture of delivery and com- the Wisconsin Gas & Electric Company, a subs 


Milwaukee corporation No improvements will 
once, but the property was purchased as a sit 
shops and car 4jarns~for- the’? MilWaukee-R 


V. McAvoy 4 factory for the om 
been incorporated under the style of Trachte Bi 


r Holton Street 


Chicago 


ndling a wide range of work 
x, which is being equipped exclu 








rhe Albaugh-Dover Company, 2100 Mar 
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r a factory, 90 x 244 ft., to cost $35,000. The Frank O'N ent O'N M : 
yp will occupy 33 ft., and is to embody in its Ohio president f tl ece orgal 


the most modern devices Company, capitalized t $80, which w 


uger & Johnson Company, manufacturer, At 


has acquired property adjoining its plant and The Mari Tire & Ru YC ! M 











re to be made at once ipproved plar for a new two-story factor) 60 x 150 ft 
¥ ’ ¥ \ os ry! y si) sf Tt : 
Railway & Licht Company, Boone, Iowa, has i i power p t. 4 1 t 
nians for n electric light and he ing plant to The National Cog Company, Delphos, O)} has been in 
por 1 with a I of 3 nufacturs 
t ¥ rr ‘ 5 
Structural Steel Company, St. I } Minr 7 I ator : VP . . 
1 extension to its works at Yorl | Agate The Sar I Mactl ( S O 
} bh nr y : ‘ : a1 
gast, Stillwater, Minn., is n ng plans for uracture 1 ' MAnking -sineE Among the rporat 
of 1 plant to manufacture wire rencins The re Weorge : Cnhamobe “ en, Wil eat 
nder way and plans for the ma r ' 
€ heing prepared B ‘ . 
. . > J } M et ‘ 
Blodgett & Sperry, St. Paul, Minn., are about ; 
, es ry factory, 100 x 150 ft., to cost 350,001 pumps eat vit , 
4 } } ; t ¥ 
Tope & Santa Fe Railroad has mads ! ' i 
aan , ‘ ’ 
$150,000 for new shops at Topel bout 
to be expended for machinery A large 
e for bl ‘smith shop equipment - oe 
| larvel Steel Products Company, recently incorp Indianapolis 
ct é irtain rods and miscellaneous tee] 
‘ s located in the Mono fuilding 
. ii , The Huntington St | ( H 
not t 712 West Thirty-third Street, as stated sau 
\ f March 3 William G. Root is manager ae oem ams 
M 1 It w rt wit! ‘ 
« , +] 6 
be nst t \ \\ Ss pr ' 
Cleveland Cl, Blenee, seomnien, eit benoneia | 
TY ¢ Shove ‘ M 
CLEVELAND, OHI Ap lf 116 ie v} t} } ( ‘ ( i 
; 
. y for ¢ é r f +) Wy ¢ _— ‘ . 
nd exists for single machine tools, order — . : ; antes : 
ere mong various metal-working industries TI Re ester ; e Company, Rochester 
‘ ‘ 3 
oming out for machiner for new plant re ed it pit stoct rom > Uf t eid 
e of business is large, it would be consider The Delt Electr Compa Mari reased 
tar ere machine-to¢ builders able to make re capit - from & 000 to & ‘ 
eal ‘ eries Many users on finding that they wil 
c ‘ St ri B ge & Culve ( | ‘ Hiaute 
several months for one or two additional ma 7 
. . I i na bee ( ed 
not place the order Several nquiries or round 
he Indiananolis leltir g & } ’ | n ‘ 
es for Russia are pending Production in some The Indi: polis Belti we ; ae 
J } ners aé « nita torn fron Siri rT) : ) : 
wtatled 1 del in securing stock or bv lelav ir ! rei ci it capital c I m i i 
product because of the car shortage The demand The Pennsvivania R r Comyi 
° 
‘ ‘ 1 some good business is pending fror the Dunn-McCa Com] Cl ‘ ! miles 
nd coal-handling equipment Foundries é road hetweet Ben Dav Frankfort ' sf : oat of ; 
with orders and deliveries on castings are slow pproximatel $4,500,000 Leo H Robbir Indianapol 
‘ Some plant ire running c¢ le I endent fe¢ the contr mpa . e chars 
‘ of their inabilit to secure meé é vor} Sever bridge ré ‘ led é ontract : 
\ Mag e Compal Cleve ad. Onh*t The | i Fuel Sa ge ¢ my Ind ha T it 
with a capital stock of $ 0.000 to ! rpor vit $ ) cay ifactur + 
v milling machine of the Knee type and to heating apparatus. The director re M. G. Greenv ‘a 
i 
I , tters Those actively nterested are Charles Halt and Clarence Josep! «fl 
‘ formerly with the National Tool Com- The Kokomo Oscillating Fan Compa Kokomo, ‘ 
Johr 4. Camm, who has severed his has been incorporated, wit $ 00 capit tock, to manu 7 4 
Kearns & Trecker Company, Milwau- icture electr far The director re Thor s | ong ! t 
‘ y offices have been opened t 1S Engi } R. Seaware nd Fra H. Ss 
The compar il hortly begin the erectior ‘ 
I ompal will £ pre \ ncrease in the capitalizat f the Crescent N . 1. 
for which are now being prepared Negotia- - 
‘ nm (% Evans lle na ’ : O00 ¢ z 0 )) ’ 
practically closed for a sits ijoining the build 
\\ ‘ tor Compal ‘ Euclid Avenue : 
boats to ne ‘ the tr etior ‘ Rockport i vit? ’ 
( Cleveland recentl ore: zed ( Owensboro. K 
rator equipment for foundr se has ; 
The Helfrich Lumber & Mfg. Com} Evar e, Ind | 
t 12¢ West Second Street Harr H : . 
\ l rebuild the s wT destro } fire everal y e} ‘ 
‘ estin : ; 4 
. = S ( mpa I ria Ohio. has hee 
ture hot nad « i rolled strip steel t 
nt shortly, having secured an option ot Detroit 
t Columbia Steel Compar 
nace Comr Youngstow! Ohio. has 2 Micu Ar ‘ 
j vit pital stock of $250,000 by Carl EB The Star Wheel Corporati Detroit. ha bese ‘ 
Fr. Ritter Walter G. Scott R. W Archer rated vit capit stock of $ f } \ J kin RB j 
; W. W. Watson, who has been inter- Baldw 1 Rupert Frank 
F tnership under which the company has been vheels nad essories 
nresident Ty radi Y é its “od Ss f 
} rdditic to its product The Chicage Pneu I Com} Detroit “ 
. vent iting apparatus, various spe- warded the ontract for i tic te ‘ plat t Second 
Plat . be 5 pre} ind Amsterdal venue 
re eng eer, Cleveland for a new tw ’ 
‘ The Cadilla ool Compa etroit. } ‘ or 
ne. ( x 200 ft A heating plant will be , Ses as . 
. 5 porated with $1 000 capital sts > m ifactur } I 
equipment will not be provided ¢ 
machiner The incorporators re |} Dubo Youns I \ 
‘ > ‘omnan' } Y Ont . 
& Rubber Com] iy, Akron, 110, Mead and J | Carlene 
tensions to its plant by the erection of ' ; 
. : The Western Paper Box Compar etroit i been ir a 
ne to be used for the mechanical goods ; I I ' 3 
: corporated with 40,000 capital stock to manufacture OT we 
other for reclaiming rubber : . . . iS 
‘ tainers Fred B. Pohl is the principal stockholder : 
Castings Company expects to have ts T : I e 
: "he etroit Roller Latch Company, letroit, has been 5 
ready for occupancy in May It will The De ' , : I 


. na ment building for whit sae’ incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to manufacture lock 
f asemen yuile ro rnite me il 2 . 
ing devices Fred W Bostor Donald Robertson and Joseph { 


A. Dunnaback are the incorporators 


stor nd basement manufacturing build- 
white-metal foundry It is stated the 
rings will be added to its products A. M. Young & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., have been incor 
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porated with $40,000 capital stock by Arthur M. Young, 
EManuel R. Kuhn and John J. Knight and will manufac- 
ture metal and rubber specialties. 

The W. K. Prudden Company, Lansing, Mich., manufac- 


turer of automobile 
new factory, 70 x 
mately $100,000 


parts, 
685 ft 


has awarded the 
, three 


contract for its 
stories, to cost approxi- 
It is reported from 
Motors Company 
by the National Company 
manufacture of automobile 


Bay City, 


acquired the 


Mich., 
plant 
and 


that the 
formerly 
utilize it for the 


General 
has occupied 
Cycle will 


engines. 


The Billington Company is the name of a new corpora- 
tion which will establish a machine shop at Bay City, Mich 
The Sparks & Withington Company, Jackson, Mich., 
manufacturer of automobile horns, has completed plans for 
1 new factory the same size as its present plant. It recently 


increased 
The 
Ignition 


its capital stock from $300,000 to $1,000,000 


addition to be lant of the 
Mich., will be 90 ft 


first 


made to the 
Flint, 

The basement and 
and the 
The 


crease its 





Champion 
long, two 
devoted to clay 


Company, 


stories. floor will be 


working second floor to its tool-making 


enable the 


depart 
ment. additional 
output 


60,000 


will 


Spac t 


company to in- 
nearly 0 per cent giving the plant 
output of 
The Lakey 
icquired by 


spark plugs a day. 
Mich 
organization It will be enlar 


operation with H. A. 


Foundry Company, Muskegon, 


new 
placed in 


Becker, manager 


The Zagelmeyer Cement Block Machinery Company, Bay 
City, Mich., is building a shop 40 x 230 ft Most of the space 
will be used for a machine shop 

Kompass & Stoll, Niles, Mich hav the tract o! 
in addition to their works, 75 x 75 ft 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI OHIO, April 10, 1916 
Less thar two years ago shaping machines were con 
Sidered almost a drug on the market Both manufacturers 
and dealers had large numbers of these machines on hand 
that they were unable to dispose of fo-day’s record is al- 


most entire! 
be made, the 
order. 


reversed, and while fairly prompt deliveries can 
built to 
entirely to an increase in the 
butable to 


shaping machine builders took on outside 


machines, in most cases, have to be 
This situation is not due 
demand for shapers, but to a 


the fact that many 


large extent is attr 


contracts for lathes when the war demand commenced, thus 
reducing the output of shaping machines 

As to the labor situation, no additional demands have bee 
made on local machine shops and no confirmation from re 


sponsible ources Ca be obtained of rumors that strikes are 


ontemplated May 1 in plants not now affected Practically 
ill shops that are supposed to be under a strike are working 
more men than in normal times At Hamilton, Ohio, con- 
ferences have been held between shop operators and indi 
vidual workmen regarding the 8-hr. day, but no demands have 


been made by the workmen. 
n Springfield, Ohio, have presented demands for a 


per day. At Ohio, 
been affected by a strike on the part of the 


The molders in seven foundries 
minimum 
wage of $3.50 Columbus, shop 


one has 


machinists who 
demand a $-hr. day 


and an increase of 121!.c. per hour 
The United States Lathe & Tool Company, Cincinnati, has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital stock by J. 1 Manis 


chewitz, Vincent H. Beckman and others. It has purchased 
the plant of the Queen City Engineering Company, at 


and Gest streets, and will manufacture lathes 


South 


The R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, 
has decided to increase its new plant, now under ymnstruction, 
by the addition of a one-story brick and steel building, 50 x 


500 ft. This will give the company practically 205,000 sq. ft 
of floor space when the different buildings are completed 

The Time Cincinnati, has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $350,000, and will 
add to its manufacturing facilities 

The Elmwood Castings Company, Elmwood Place, Cin 
cinnati, has let contract to the McClintic-Marshall Company, 
Pittsburgh, for the addition to its projected foundry. 


Cincinnati Recorder Company, 


The Hamilton Welding & Mfg. Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
will make a large addition to its plant for the manufacture 
of welding outfits. 

The Miami Foundry Company, Hamilton, Ohio, has de- 
cided to move its plant to Miamisburg, Ohio, about 20 miles 
distant. Extra equipment will be installed and the present 
capacity of the plant greatly increased. W. 
eral manager. 


B. Cullen is gen- 


The Dayton Steel Heat Treating Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital stock by W. H. 
Hewitt, H. O. Dubbs and others. 


The Dayton Body Company, Dayton, Ohio, has been in- 
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corporated with $100,000 capital stock to manufactu: 
mobile bodies. A factory will be constructed 64 x 384 
stories, of brick construction. J. Dudley 
ager. 


Art is gener 


The Ohio Chemical Company, Springfield, Ohio, is 
an addition to its plant to be used for the 
magnesium chloride. 


manuf 


Holland & Borden, Springfield, Ohio, 


will erect g 
garage and repair shop at Fountain Avenue and 
Street. 

The Phelps Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
corporated with $100,000 to manufacture wire au 
wheels, by H. C. Phelps and others. Its plant was 


located at Springfield, Ohio, and operated under the 
the F. & H. Wire Wheel Company. 


John A. Kelley, manager, industrial department, 
of commerce, Columbus, Ohio, announces that the Sci 
ber Company is the name of a new company that 
incorporated with $100,000 capital stock to manufact 
ber fabrics and novelties. Guy C. Bowman, Colum! 


be one of the principal incorporators. 


The Columbus Malleable Iron Company, Colum! 
has increased the capacity of its plant nearly 40 per 


the past year, and contemplates still further extensi 


The Central South 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 10 


No diminution of the amount of business don: 


ron and machinery trades in this section has be: 
Operatio are still on a capacity basis, with exce 
pects that they will continue so. A car shortage, w 


ween handicapping operations to some extent, is 1 


1 considerable part. The backward spring is said to | 


favorable than otherwise, inasmuch as delays in fill 
ders re not as important as they would be if 
yperations were advanced as in a normal season 
The Henry Vogt Machine Company, Louisville, reports 
the sale of two 300-hp. water-tube boilers to the St 
Oil Company, for installation in the plant at Casper, W 
Charles Dobbs, B. H. Plaskett and Emil Von All 
have incorporated the White Tire Company with $10.0 
tal and purpose to manufacture automobile and othe 
yuisville has inaugurated an anti-smoke campaign, wit 
that non-smoking and smoke-consuming equip! 
shortly be in increased demand in that city. 
The Inland Navigation Company, John H. Bernhard 
York, president, which has put a power barge into 
ion on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, projects the 


construction of 35 others 


The barges are quadruple 
internal 


wireless equipment, 


crew, motor-driven, by five combustion engines 


Each barge is to have 


will draw 
of water and have 1500 tons maximum capacity. 


G. W. E. Welford, J. W. Lusby, J. A. Bagby, R. M 
Bagb ind J. W. Stovall have incorporated the Gra 
Light & Power Company, Grayson, Ky., with $6,000 





Spencer, Louisville, is at the 


which is 


head of a } 


orporation, being Paducah, Kk 


material 


organized at 


plant and manufacture building 


The American Auto-Are Machine Company 


feed 


will be 


ized to make a device to 


automatical 
The Kentucky Electric C 
the device under contract at the out 
Ill., F. A. Ames, J. W. Mc- 
others of Owensboro, Ky) 


carbons 


moving picture machines. 


Owensboro, will make 
et Gus T. Brannon, Chicago, 
Culloch, T. A. Pedley and 
promoting the enterprise. 
The Waller 


nzton, Ky 


Mfg. Company, furniture manufacturer, Les 
has purchased the former Lexington Aut 
Company's plant and will make additions to increase its 


put 


The Paducah Clay Company has increased its capital! 
$10,000 to $100,000 and projects enlargements of its sev 
clay mining operations. H. R. Lindsey, Luther Carson, I 
Durradell, Harry Clements and C. E. Jennings of Paduca 
are stockholders. Several miles of railroad tracks will 
constructed, 


The Paducah & Illinois Railroad Company projects 'rt's™ 
ind passenger terminals at Paducah and has asked ! 


franchise 


Ashland, Ky., will receive bids until April 17 for a 1° bp 
or over triple combination pumping fire engine of 79! &™ 
capacity up, with various fire fighting equipment items 

The Duncan Company, 308 West Jackson A‘ 
nue, Knoxville, Tenn., is asking for dealers’ prices 0” 
8 ton, 36-in. gage locomotive, rebuilt or second-hand, ; 

price for immediate delivery, and jobbers’ prices _ 
hoisting engine without boiler, 8 x 10 double cylincer, 
drum, and 8000 ft. of 1-in. used guy rope. 


John G. 





user's 
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St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 10, 1916. 


tool dealers report business limited only by their 
ieliver the equipment sought. Price is of little 
e in comparison with delivery. While the pres- 
ed by foreign demand has relaxed somewhat, do- 
juirements are increasing at a rate that keeps 
in as great difficulties as ever. The prospects 
ontinuance of the activity. New enterprises are 
shed more rapidly than equipment can be ob 
established companies are pressing for addi- 
pment The market is bare of both new and 


machinery. 


tsnvder, of the Bell Oil Company, St. Louis, and 
nterested in an oil refinery which will be 

ross the river from the city with a capacity of 
0 bbl. annually. <A site has been obtained, a 
nged for and machinery is now wanted 


hester Silo Company, St. Louis, Mo., has been 
with a capital stock of $12,000, by T. H. 
( Keil and John M. Schwaig, to manufacture 


Stores Company, St. Louis, Mo., will erect 
chine and repair shop. T. L. Hausmann is 


L. Hussmann Refrigerator & Supply Company, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 

t Harry L. Hussmann, John Schulde, Charles 
Alfred J. Heyer, to manufacture refrigerators 


supplies 


Sand Blast & Tuck Pointing Company, St 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
lohn S. White, John J. Kelly and others 
erican Sealer Company, Kansas City, Mo., has 
orated with a capital stock of $15,000, by B. B 

; W. Sehnieder and R. B. Gordon, to manufacture 


Ozark Power & Water Company, Springfield, Mo., 
for the installation of additional equipment in its 
plant to cost about $300,000 


Fort Smith Light & Power Company, Fort Smith, 


} ‘ 


plans for about $50,000 of improvements to its 


Cit ipe Line Company, Fort Smith, Ark., 
rporated with a capital stock of $150,000, by 
E. S. Creekmore, W. J. Echols and Thomas 


| . Milling Company, Arkadelphia, Ark., 
rdwood mill, of 35,000 ft. daily capacity, near 


> gh, Pine Bluff, Ark., will equip a sawmill at 

, ith daily capacity of about 25,000 ft. 

Haas & Son, Pine Bluff, Ark., will equip a fac- 
ifacture of shovel handles 

ne shop of the Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern 

esboro, Ark., which has been burned, with a 


0, will be replaced. L. C. Gaty is gen- 


Mining Company, Spadra, Ark., has lost its 
re About $5,000 of new equipment will 


‘ustom Gin Company, Beggs, Okla., has been 
capital stock of $10,000 by James B. 
re and Al Pendleton. 


rin Company, Madill, Okla., has been incor- 
ipital stock of $14,500 by J. W. Burpo, H. 
es K. Ross 
Ok] will expend about $10,000 on enlarge- 
tric light and power plant. The waterworks 
improved 
Broom Company, Clinton, Okla., will equip 
three stories, 50 x 100 ft. 
Auto Company, Ardmore, Okla., has been 
. capital stock of $10,000 by C. B. Sykes, 
ind C. F. Adams. 


Valley Railroad, Muskogee, Okla., will erect 
cost about $160,000. C. C. Kaighn is chief 
plant is to be equipped at Wellston, Okla. 
i ; trustees has charge of the work. Pumps and 
to "y are wanted; bids due April 17. 
of ‘ pal Excavator Company, Oklahoma City, 
of market for electric grinding machines. 
ule . ‘on, Hattiesburg, Miss., is reported in the 


veneer-making machinery, ete. 


The American Machine & Auto Company, Crowley, La., 
will enlarge its plant 

Shreveport, La., has begun preparations for the equip- 
ment of a waterworks plant to cost $1,200,000 John B 
Hawley, Fort Worth, Tex., is consulting engineer 

The Swift Packing Company's plant at Alexandria, La., 
which has been burned, with a loss of about $75,000, will be 
replaced. 

R. G. Wieland, Audubon, lowa, is reported in the market 
for a large amount of electrical equipment including gas 
engines, five generators, and other machinery, ll of con- 
siderable capacity 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA April 10, 1916 


A distinct revival in the demand for tools from the rail- 


roads features the wholesale machinery market Otherwise 
business has been quieter than in several weeks The lull 
is not significant, however, as inquiries indicate a steady 
demand for almost every class of apparatus, with sawmill 
and electrical appliances still leading The machine tool de 
mand cannot be met 

Birmingham Inter-Urban Development Compa com 
posed of W. W. Shortridge, George B. Tarrant, H. |] Mec- 
Cormack and others, plans building a 40-mile electric freight 


and passenger car line from Birmingham to Jasper 
The J. A. Kelley Mfg. Company, Dublin, Ga., will i: | 
machinery to manufacture hickory ax handles, et 
The Atlanta Pigment & Chemical Company, At] ta, Ga 
capital stock $100,000, has been ncorporated by J s Bro 


den and others, to manufacture chemical ind dvestuff 


The Southern Cotton Oil Company, Columbus, Ga., will 
expend $30,000 improving its huller and linter departments 


Chandler & Campbell, Chattanooga, have bee iwarded 
contract for building a compress at Savannah, Ga for the 
Savannah Warehouse & Compress Company Col. G. A. Gor 


don, Savannah, is in charge 

KE rg Roux & Son, Plant Cit Fla., have purchased 
35,000 acres of timber land and vw ! | sawmill, et ut 
a cost of $75,000 to $100,000 

The Florala Sawmill Company Paxton, Fla., will erect 
a $25,000 structure to replace its plant recently burned 

The Middleton Warehouse & Compress Company, Charles 
ton, S. C., will build a compress Charles F. Middleton is 
president 


Cc. C. Coddington, Charlotte N. 4 ind others, are in 
terested in the establishment of a corporation capitalized at 
$500,000 for the manufacture of automobile tires 

The Co-operative Ice Company, Miami, Fla., capital stock 
$60,000, has been incorporated by R. H. Pierce, Miami, and 
others, to build an ice factory 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 4, 1916 

Some inquiries for machine tools, from which business was 
expected, have been withdrawn but the market continues 
quite active. Those who are able to offer reasonably early 
delivery have booked a very satisfactory business, consist- 
ing mainly of large single tools, while several large lists are 
expected shortly. Buying is no longer limited to a1 par- 
ticular lines, though the greatest activity is among the larger 
shops. The principal railroads are buying steadily. With the 
increasing magnitude of operations, many manufacturers are 
giving more attention to economy, and installing more auto 
matic and somewhat specialized tools Deliveries in several 
lines are easing up a little. The demand for miscellaneous 
machinery is exceptionally active. Mining and smelting in- 
terests continue actively in the market, and logging machin- 
ery receives more attention than for many months Agri- 
cultural machinery is in strong demand, and many boilers 
and special machines are being purchased by packers 


Oil well equipment is active, both locally and for export 
California has furnished tools, machinery and technical 
knowledge for the development of Japan’‘s oil fields, and ac- 
cording to prominent Japanese now in this country a large 
amount of machinery is still to be bought. 

A large cargo of general machinery left this port April 3 
for Viadivostok. 

The Premier Canning Machinery Company, recently or- 
ganized by Edward C. Dee and J. A. Landsberger, is equip- 
ping a plant at 1001 Twenty-second Avenue, Oakland 


It is announced that the Ford Motor Company will build 
an assembling plant at Salt Lake City, Utah. It has just let 
a contract for another building for its San Francisco plant 


The Chevrolet Motor Company has let a contract for a 


at, 
o 
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three-story concrete automobile assembling plant in Oakland. Cc. C. Doud, secretary of the Nickerson McF 
Cal chinery Company, Tacoma, Wash., is at the } 


The Western Casket Company is preparing to build a new yndicate which purposes. to os a shipbuildin; 
factory on Tenth Street, near Webster, Oakland, Cal Tacoma, for the construction of ten lumber scho« 


vessels will each cost about $80,000, will be 2? 


The Moore & Scott Iron Works has its new machine shop 
at the Oakland shipbuilding plant about complete, and has 


taken a new contract for an oil tank steamer to cost 


equipped with Diesel auxiliary engines, with « 
1,500,000 ft. of lumber each 


$1,250,000 It is announced that the Oregon Iron & Steel ( 
. plant at Oswego, Ore., which has been closed for 
The Goldfield Consolidated Mining Company, Goldfield : 
year, will resume operations within a few days 
Ney has been trying « ta 0-ton flotation plant nd 


now announced that a plant of 1000 tons daily capacity will ' : ] 
The new Alaska-Pacific Navigation Compar 


arted work on a shipbuilding plant on the W: 
way, where it will construct wooden hull motorsh 


be installed 


The Enterprise Machine Works, Santa Cruz, Cal. is put 


ru lilding for its sl d foundry ; 
ting up a new building for its shop and foundry; $150,000 each, for its own use as passenger 
The Kleiber Truck Company, San Frar co, has plans carriers 
for a new motor truck assembling plant to be built at Folsom oe 
: } 


The Standard Furniture Company, Seattle, h 


and Eleventh streets 


purchased a site, 120 x 270 ft., at Fourth Avenus 








Los Angeles County, Cal., is taking bids on an engine Walker Street, on which will be erected a factor 
generator set for the county hospital manufacture of mattresses, springs and furniture 
The Mechanical Installation Company, 181 Second Street Rk. FE. Ruffschmidt and C. J. Dugan, Portland, ¢ 
is moving its shop to larger quarters at 115 Main Street recently been donated a site in Bend, Ore., on wl 
The Industrial Service Company, Modesto, Cal is pre foundry will be erected The owners have bee 
paring to enlarge its sho} i add four to t } vith he Independent Foundry Company, Port] 
manufacture of mining specialties in a larger way equipment is already on hand in Portland, wa 
The Johnson Gear Company, San Francisco, is putting uJ erection of the building, to be 40 x 100 ft 
a new shop building on Ritch Street near The andes Implement & Machinery Com, 
Orange, Cal., is taking bids for a cross compour — ced it ntentions of locating a warehouse 
4 stage air compressor on in Pocatello, Idaho 
The Constitution Mining & Milling Compar 
= i Wasl plans the construction of an electrolyt 
The Pacific Northwest Spokane for the treatment of zinc ores. The plant 
100 tons daily, and will cost $425,000 Judge Gee 
? Ap! re ent of the company, states that about 6000 
The optimism prevalent here for the past ft ont equired to operate the plant 
becoming stronge! \ nst wes tne tead I The Shelton Electric Company, Shelton, W 
provement in all ln eS go, Milwaukee & St. Pau taken over by Charles A. Harmony, formerly cit) 
carshops in Tacoma have } ed 1000 employees che plant if Centralia. The name will be changed to the She 
vee eee _ 3S oe ~~ £6 ; & Power Company, and improvements are planned 
depart! nt have | ‘ ‘ 
houre Aticini« af the s The Elliott Bay Yacht & Engine Company, Seatt 
ness thus far in 1916 tl os, Be vianel . losing negotiations for a site on which it proposes to eré 
mucot Sound save ae 5 Ren x ‘ sai : shipbuilding plant on the West Waterway at ost 
her mills show that 1 tig a , ‘ .y 3 , $ 000, where it will construct ocean-going vesse 
on hand to keep it running long shifts for n onths to TI Pullman Seed Treating Company, Pullman, W 
come The fine weather of the past montl ner tte bee rganized by Harley Jackson, M. C. True 
the logging camps to resume operati ! t ‘ rt et nd A. E. Walker, to erect a small factor 
ore now well in han facture ew machine for treating grain 
An entirely unprecedented era of prosperit } come t The | fic Machine Shop & Mfg. Company, Seattle, W 
the shipbuilding plants the Northwest Elin iting the ! bee rganized with a capital of $2,500 by All 
tremendous factor of oct gvoing shins vhi s keeping ! ? nd G. E. Steiner. 
the larger plant ictive ¢ ind night, the sn ! The Farmers Elevator Company, Condon, Ore 
dium size shipbuilding plants are rushed to the t oned H. C, Dittrich, architect, Worcester Building 
order! The ae pl nts aepena for the I wo! ‘ tf I er ©] re ] = tor i reinforced concrete elevator wh 
! fishing fleets, pleasure vessels, etc., ad mat of then ndle 1000 bu. per hr., and will be equipped wit! 
now have waiting list t wh electric plant 
An order } bee placed wit Pacif { t - - - 
ae 600 Ib. of pink salmon, to be filles Vv Port 1. Seattle exas 
and San Francisco packers AusTIN, TEx., April § 
The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Cor ? Splendi« ns have fallen all over Texas and 
Portland, Ore., has authorized the expenditure of $3,650,000 e great] enhanced The machinery and tool 
n addition to the norn mprovements ccording to J. D satisfactory conditior 
Farrell, president Work or imber of the projects pre The Texas City Handle Company, Texas City, ™ 
vided for has been ordered Detailed expenditure elude rge its plant for the purpose of manufacturing cl 
shop improvements and tools, Albina, $75,006 other furniture 
The Oregon City Iron Works, Oregon Cit Ore plar The Denver Boiler & Iron Works is negotiating 
the expenditure of $10,000 in general improvement manufacturing committee of the chamber of comme! 
The Bunker Hill & Sullivar Mining Company. wit] Paso, with the view of constructing a foundry in that 
properties and mills at Kellogg, Idaho, has place n order The Houston Pneumatic Puncture Proof Wheel © 
wit the Traylor Engineering Company, Allentow | for Housto has increased its capital stock from $ 
equipment and machine for its new lead smelter whic $100,000 to provide additional funds for enlarging !ts 
will cost $1,000,000 Plans provide for three furnace wit nd business 
300 tons daily capacit The Sacramento Mountain Lumber Company, Alamog 
The Anaconda Copper Mining Company, Great Falls, Mont N. M., will place an order soon for $50,000 worth of logs!" 
has begun work on the foundations of its smelting plant to ! hiner It is rebuilding the sawmill here and increas 
be erected in Great Falls at a cost of $2,000,000. The own its capacity to 135,000 ft. daily. F. J. Williams !s &*! 
ers are doing the work under the da labor plar Over 1500 manacel 
tons of steel will be required The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad © 
The Reindeer-Queen, Carney Copper and Carbonate Hill 100-ton mechanical coal chute, a five-stall roundhouse 
Mining companies, all of Wallace, Idaho, have reached an cinderpit at Carlsbad, N. M. 
agreement whereby the Reindeer-Queen Compar will ir \4 recent election at Clovis, N. M., $35,000 bonds we 
stall a power plant to supply electric energy for the thre voted to be used in extending the municipal waterw rks 5° 
companies All equipment will be motor-drive: tem, et 
The Clear Fir Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash., recently An issue of $50,000 bonds has been voted n 
necorporated, has taken out permit for erection of sawmill N. M., the proceeds to be used in the construct 
in Tacoma to cost $125,000, with a capacity of 100,000 ft nicipal waterworks plant. 
per day. The nucleus of the plant will be the old Snyder A municipal waterworks plant will be built sprite 
Brothers mill, which will be completely rebuilt and new NM issue of $50,000 bonds having been \ 
motor-driven machinery installed , 
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Judicial Decisions 


ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 

SPECIAL MANUFACTURING CONTRACTS.—Although it 
is a general rule of law that a surety for the per- 
formance of a contract is discharged from liability on a 
modification of the principal contract without his con- 
sent, a company which guaranteed performance of a 
contract for manufacture of appliances was not dis- 
charged by minor changes in the designs or in the con- 
tract, although made without its consent. Where the 
first instalment of machines manufactured under a 
single contract failed to work properly, the buyer was 
entitled to rescind the entire contract and refuse to 
accept the remaining instalments contracted for. (Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company vs. Travelers’ Insurance Machine Com- 
pany, 180 Southwestern Reporter, 815.) 

LOANS TO CORPORATIONS.—One who lends money to 
a business corporation is under no obligation to see that 
it is applied to valid corporate use, it being sufficient 
that the funds be paid to an authorized officer; but the 
corporation may repudiate a loan secured by one of its 
officers for private use, if the lender knew that the 
funds were to be so used. (Minnesota Supreme Court, 
Gross Iron Ore Company vs. Paulle, 156 Northwestern 
Reporter, 268.) 

EMPLOYER’S DuTy TO EMPLOYEES.—The operator of 
an industrial plant being bound to furnish his em- 
ployees with reasonably safe means of entrance to and 
exit from the places where they are employed, a steel 
company may be found to have been guilty of negli- 
gence rendering it liable for injury to an employee on a 
night shift where an excavation adjacent to an entrance 
through which he passed was left unguarded, if his fall 
into the excavation was not due to his own carelessness. 
(California Supreme Court, Moore vs. Pacific Coast 
Steel Company, 153 Pacific Reporter, 912.) 

CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE OF INJURED EMPLOYEE.— 
An employee in a steel company’s mill cannot recover 
for injury sustained through a dangerous condition ex- 
isting in the plant, if the injury resulted from his 
voluntary choice of a way of doing his work which he 
knew was dangerous, whereas a safe way was open to 
him, but an employee does not assume risks arising from 
his employer’s omission to conform to a statutory safety 
requirement. (Indiana Supreme Court, King vs. Inland 
Steel Company, 110 Northeastern Reporter, 62.) 


DuTy TO WARN FouNpDRY EMPLOYEES.—A foundry 
company may be found to have been negligent in fail- 
ing to warn an employee against the danger of an 
explosion while assisting in pouring molten metal into 
green cores, rendering the company liable for injuzy 
resulting to the employee, where it appears that he was 
comparatively inexperienced in that line of work. 
(United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- 
cuit, Oliphant vs. Casey-Hedges Company, 228 Federal 
Reporter, 636.) 

MEASURE OF DAMAGES FOR BUYER’S BREACH OF CON- 
TRACT.—When the subject of a contract of sale is staple 
goods or machinery which has a ready sale in the mar- 
ket, the seller’s damages for the buyer’s refusal to 
accept delivery are to be measured by the excess of 
the contract price above the market value of the prop 
erty, regardless of whether the property had been car 
ried in stock by the seller or was specially manufac 
tured for the buyer. (United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Eighth Circuit, General Electric Company vs 
Manhattan City & Interurban Railway Company, 226 
Federal Reporter, 173.) 

WARRANTY OF GoopDS BY SALESMEN.—On: 
from a salesman is entitled to rely on the lat- 
ter’s implied authority to warrant the quality of the 
things sold, in the absence of any known limitation on 
the salesman’s authority as the seller’s employee. No 
particular word or form of expression is necessary to 
create a warranty, nor need the word “warranty” be 
used. If a representation is positive and relates to a 
matter of fact, as distinguished from a mere expres- 
sion of opinion, and the buyer relies upon it as being 
true in making the purchase, the representation will 


buying 


goods 
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constitute an actionable warranty. 


(Oklahoma Sy. 
preme Court, St. Louis Cordage Mills vs. Weste: 


ply Company, 154 Pacific Reporter, 646.) ™ 

ASSUMPTION OF RISK BY EMPLOYEE.—When an em. 
ployee complains to his foreman of defects in tools 
used by him but receives no assurance that repairs wij] 
be made, he assumes the risk involved in their cop. 
tinued use. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Wochner 


vs. Pennsylvania Engineering Works, 96 Atlantic Re. 
porter, 471.) 

SCOPE OF NEW JERSEY WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Act.—The New Jersey workmen’s compensation act 
does not render an employer liable for injury to an 
employee as a result of “horseplay” of other employees 
in which the injured man took part. (New Jersey 
Court of Errors and Appeals, Hulley vs. Moosbrugger, 
95 Atlantic Reporter, 1007). 

VIOLATION OF Factory ACT REQUIREMENTS.—<An em. 
ployee injured while adjusting a defective die on a 
metal-cutting machine is not precluded from recovering 
damages on theory of assumption of the risk, if he was 
induced to remain at work under the employer’s prom. 
ise to repair the defective condition, or if the injury 
resulted from the employer’s omission to provide a 
practicable guard as required by the State factory act. 
(Indiana Supreme Court, Doan vs. E. C. Atkins & Co, 
111 Northeastern Reporter, 312.) 

Duty TO GUARD CUTTING MACHINES.—The Mis- 
souri statute which requires employers to safeguard 
machinery, etc., when so situated as to be dangerous 
includes machines used in cutting metal, although oper. 
ated by foot power, and an employee injured through 
omission of his employer to safeguard such a machine 
is entitled to recover damages. (St. Louis Court of 
Appeals, Corry vs. Majestic Mfg. Company, 181 South- 
western Reporter, 1076.) 

STATUS OF EMPLOYEES LENT TO THIRD PERSON.— 
Where an employer lends a workman to a third person, 
as where a seller of machinery does not agree to install 
it but lends a machinist for that purpose, the employee, 
for anything done in the particular service, must be 
deemed to be the employee of the third person, although 
he remains the general employee of the person who lent 
him; and, if the workman receives an injury in such 
special employment through negligence of an employee 
of the person to whom the particular workman has 
been so specially lent, he cannot recover therefor. The 
test to determine the status of the employee is whether 
in the particular service he remains subject to the con- 
trol of his general employer or becomes subject to that 
of the person to whom he is lent. (Texas Court of 
Civil Appeals, Fink vs. Brown, 183 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 46.) 

WHEN SELLER’S WARRANTY Is Nor ACTIONABLE— 
A buyer of machinery has no cause of action against 
the seller for breach of warranty concerning the ma- 
chinery unless the buyer relied on the warranty # 
the time the purchase was made, nor is there any right 
to recover damages on account of a defect in the ma- 
chine warranted against by the seller, if the buyer fails 
to give notice thereof to the seller as required by the 
contract as a basis for enabling the seller to remedy 
condition. (Texas Court of Civil AP 
peals, Wilson vs. Avery Company, 182 Southwestern 
Reporter, 884.) 


the defective 


TIME FOR SHIPMENT BY SELLER—EFFECT OF TRADE 
CUSTOMS—SELLING FoR BuYER’s Account.—A seller of 
pig iron who fails to tender delivery within the time 
required by his contract, without showing legal excuse 
for such failure, cannot recover damages on account of 
the buyer’s refusal to accept a tardy delivery. A c® 
tract to sell goods, clearly showing by express terms 
an agreement as to time and manner for delivery, @™ 
not be controlled by a conflicting trade custom. Wher 
a seller sues a buyer for the excess of the price 4 
to be paid by the latter for goods above the price 0b- 
tained on a resale to a third person after the buyer 
refused to accept delivery, the seller must show that 
notice of intention to make the resale was given 
buyer. (Indiana Appellate Court, Napier Iron Works 
vs. Caldwell & Drake Iron Works, 110 Northeaster™ 
Reporter, 714.) 
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